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THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF BUCKS. 
Almost in the infancy of “N. & Q.,” so long 
ie indeed, as 1853, the late Mr. Epwarp 
AWKINS (the numismatist of the British Museum) 
question S. vii. 286) concerning the 
r ot Bucks (based upon a scarce book in his 
possession). He asked whether any lodges of the 
society still existed. Did they issue medals, 
badges? Who wore these—officers only, or all 
members? &c, So far as I am aware this query 
elicited no response; but in 1861 (2™4 S. xii. 
436) another correspondent, having seen in the 
Public Advertiser of May 15, 1770, an announce- 
ment that “this evening will be performed The 
Orphan, by command of the Grand Buck,” asked 
who and what was he. The editor appended an 
Interesting foot-note to this query, in which a 
Variety of references (Mr. Hawkins's book in- 
cluded) were given to songs of the order, espe- 
cially to one entitled, “A New Bucks’ Song, 
humbly addressed to the Gentlemen of that Noble 
Order by a Brother, 1756,” an illustration to which 
Tepresents 
“their club-room, decorated with a buck’s head and 
antlers; and the social brotherhood, surrounded with 
vith bowls, and glasses, appear somewhat elevated 
we pepe and but they not dis- 
peculiarity of dress, as the Freemasons 


Here the subject seems to have dropped, and the 
answer to the original query stands, by implica- 
tion, that the Bucks were “a convivial club con- 
sisting of poets, wits, and players,” whose members 
wore no regalia or je of any iption in 
their lodges. 

At the sale of the late Mr. Hawxrins’s library 
the book in question, bearing his autograph upon 
the title-page, came into my possession; and, 
having been interested a score of years ago in the 
history of Freemasonry and its many imitations, I 
studied it with some care. It is thus entitled :— 

A | Candid Enquiry | into the | Principles and Prac- 
tices | of the | Most Ancient and Honourable Society | 
of | Bucks. | Together with | some Thoughts on the 
Origin, Nature, | and Design of that Institution. | Dedi- 
cated to | the Brethren of the Order, | By P. D., Esq.; 

| Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. | Horace. | 

London: | Printed for the Editor, by C. Kiernan, in 
Ful- | wood’s Rents, Holborn. mpccLxx, 

Pp. xii, 131, in eights, with a frontispiece. This 
illustration does not confirm the editorial opinion 
that the Bucks were not distinguished by any 
peculiarities of dress. It is partly heraldic, partly 
allegorical in character, the arms, a stag trippant 
(the motto “Freedom with Innocence” on a 
ribbon), being placed between two medallions, of 
which the lower illustrates the fable of the bundle 
of sticks ; the upper contains, apparently, the heads 
of Bacchus and Ceres. The whole is surmounted 
by the crest, a buck’s head erased, arrayed proper, 
placed upon a plough instead of a helmet. This 
device is associated with a pedestal, of which it is 
the centre, and on either side stand the supporters 
—two huntsmen, each with a bugle-horn sus- 
pended from a baldrick, waist-belts (the dexter 
bearing the words “Be Merry,” the sinister “& 
Wise”), and long official wands tipped with the 
buck’s head and antlers. Under the feet of each 
huntsman is the sentence “We obey,” and the 
base of the pedestal is inscribed with unani- 
MITY . IS. THE. STRENGTH. OF . SOCIETY.” Finally 
comes this dedication :— 

—Hoe Vobis Amicis— 
Grati Animi Opusculum 
—Offero— 

By a stroke of very apparent imitation, the in- 
ventors of the order went to Nimrod, “ the mighty 
hunter,” for their pretended founder ; and atten- 
tive readers of this book will (if at all acquainted 
with the rituals of other secret societies) find little 
difficulty in constructing for themselves the 
skeleton of a ceremonial of initiation and a system 
of government. The writer, Mr. P. D., indeed 
remarks, at the close of his pseudo-history, “ Thus 
we have brought Nimrodisem [sic] and masonry 
almost to signify one and the same thing, and 
made them coeval. If they are not one and the 
same thing, they are not unlike in their effect”; 
and it is worthy of remark that the charge de- 
livered to a newly initiated Mason, or “ enterei- 
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apprentice,” is largely drawn u in a similar 
“situation” by the Noble Grand of the Order of 
Bucks. The city of Babylon, with its palaces and 
hanging gardens, and the temple of Belus serve, 
in like fashion, instead of the grandeurs of Jerusa- 
lem and Solomon’s Temple ; whilst the worsbipful 
masters, wardens, deacons, &., of Freemasonry 
are replaced by chiefs, rangers, foresters, and 
keepers. The history of Nimrod’s proceedings sheds 
more light upon this part of the constitution :— 
“To each province he [Nimrod] appointed one chief 
commander, whose genius, capacity, and inclination 
seemed best calculated for the cultivation of the pro- 
duct of his province ; he was to have a sufficient number 
of officers who were limited to that of seventeen, two of 
whom were particularly appointed by him to govern or 
rule in his absence, and to procure four more for appro- 
bation, and those four to procure eight, which number 
was to procure one, whose virtue and integrity might be 
confided in, and whose business it was to minute down 
the transactions of the establishment, and to prepare all 
accounts to be laid before the chief, who, in his turn, 
was obliged to carry the same to the mighty Nimrod 
with a stipulated sum as a tribute, besides the first fruits 
to show their subordination and dependence, The scribes 
were ordered to produce two members for approbation 
whose meee it was to be always in readiness to carry 
despatches, and do whatever they were desired...... The 
number of five or more was sufficient to prepare or make 
a law for the approbation of the whole...... They held 
their places but for one year, unless re-chosen by their 
next commander, who himself (after the first appointed 
by Nimrod) was to be chosen by the voice of the people. 
......At the time they held their anniversary and election 
for a new ruler, four or more were ordered by the coun- 
cil to provide an entertainment for the whole.” 

This spurious history gives a sufficient clue to 
the principles of government, and assists the 
reader in understanding the “ Abridgement of the 
General Regulation of the Brethren of the M.N. 
and M. Ancient Order of Bucks, for the use of the 
particular Lodges,” which follows it, Promotion 
came by seniority; a minute-book was kept by 
the secretary, in which all transactions of the lodge 
were entered ; a candidate could not be balloted 
for until eight clear days had elapsed between his 
proposition and his personal application, “ in order 
that his character may be enquired into”; no Buck 
could be a member of two lodges at one time; and 
“should any set or number of Bucks take upon 
them to form a lodge without a legal constitution,” 
they were “to be looked upon by the whole order 
as heathens, publicans, and lawless men,” &c. 

It will be evident from the foregoing data that 
a society thus framed as a burlesque upon Free- 
masonry, must necessarily have adopted a system 
of distinguishing badges for its officers; and, 
accordingly, we find that this was actually the 
case. the Sporting Magazine for 1802 
there is an account, apparently written by an 
expert, of “The Institution of the Most Noble 
Order of Bucks,” in which Nimrod, by the name 
of Bar-chus, or the son of Chus (evidently a pass 
or watch word), is identified with Bacchus, “ 


god of wine and cheerfulness.” It states that the 
founder having given to each man a portion of 
land, and instructed him in the art of culture and 
management of the vine, reserved to himself 
yearly stipend called a quit-rent as a testi 

of allegiance to him. “This custom,” says the 
author of the magazine article, “of giving estates 
to the Bucks is, therefore, still kept up, though 
now it is merely nominal.” Lodges were, there- 
fore, existing in 1802. 

From other sources we are enabled to get at 
what the old writers call the “Mind of the 
Frontispiece” in Mr. Hawxtns’s little book, 
There were five mottoes, designating the five 
principal grades: ‘“‘ Freedom with Innocence,” 
“ We obey,” “Industry produces Wealth,” “ Una- 
nimity is the Strength of Society,” “Be Merry 
and Wise.” “The first,” it is stated, 

** was worn by the Chief Commander, with the emblem 
of Freedom and Innocence [evidently the buck] en- 
graven on a breast-plate, and otherwise equipped as an 
Eastern Hunter. The second by his two first officers 
{the supporters with their wands] with this diffe 

that they had the emblem of Obedience and equi 
with bows and arrows; the third was that of Industry, 
to wit, the Plough; the fourth of Unanimity, the 
man with his children and a bundle of rods; the fifth, 
that of two trumpets by the Couriers. When thus 
cloathed, the Chief-elect conferred the honorary badge 
of merit on the Past, who until then was silent, on his 
private instructions from his lord and master.” 

The account in the Sporting Magazine, already 
referred to, also mentions the “ regalia” of the 
society :— 

“ Once a year it was custo for each society to 

a grand visit to a sister Sellen, of time Grand 
and his officers go in their regalia, and make a splendid 
appearance.” 
The “making” of a Buck was originally 5s. 6d, 
and when he attended the lodge he spent ls, 2d. 
There was no fine for non-attendance, and only 
sixpence per annum = to the society “as quit 
rent for the estate of Five Hundred Pounds per 
year which the Grand Buck makes a present of 
to every new-made brother, and of which he is 
ordered to take possession, as soon as he can.” 

The Museum of Practical Geology contains (in 
wall case No. xxxix., marked S. 7) a pint mug 
of Liverpool printed ware, thus described in the 
catalogue :— 

“ Subject, the Buck’s Arms: coat of arms with 
in centre and motto, ‘ Freedom with Innocence’; t, 
a plough with motto, ‘Industry produceth Wealth 3 
supporters, two huntsmen; and legend, ‘We obey; 
below, a figure-group inscribed ‘Unanimity is the 
foe” of Society’; and on each side 

res, 


The most curious illustration of this discussion 
has, however, very recently come into my hands, 
and is, indeed, the foundation of the 
sketch. It is an old oil painting, 20 by 
16 inches, in Hogarth’s manner, which has bees 


the | very carefully lined and retouched, here and there 
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not so skilfully. the top 
rail of a See in Derby Market Hall (where 
patient search amongst much rubbish has occa- 
sionally been well rewarded), it presented a dingy 
but (having become my own for a very 
moderate sum) the judicious application of soap- 
and-water brought out a convivial scene which I 
will try to describe. In the foreground a large 
buckskin lies in folds, as though the upper fasten- 
ings, which held it up like a curtain, had given 
way, and the skin in falling had disclosed to the 
uninitiated a Grand Lodge of Bucks during the 
hour of refreshment. The Grand Master, or Grand 
Buck, sits in a chair of state, high-backed, lined 
with crimson velvet, and surmounted by a 
heraldic device. A garter peed mace and 
sword in saltire and surrounded by oak leaves, con- 
tains these arms: Azure, a fess erminois between 
two lions tor; ensigned with a demi-lion 
rampant of the field, langued gules, and armed 
argent. The Grand Buck is dressed in snuff-coloured 
coat and breeches, white waistcoat and stockings, 
frilled and ruffied shirt, and shoes with broad silver 
buckles. A white bob-wig surmounted by a tricorne 
hat completes the ordinary costume of a gentle- 
man living in the second Georgian period. In 
addition, as denoting his rank in the society, a 
blue collar sustains an oval gold medallion around 
his neck, and upon a crimson sash fringed with 
id lace, falling from the right shoulder to the 
hip, one may see that the words “Freedom” 
and “ Innocence ” are embroidered in gold. With 
a jovial expression of countenance he flings aloft 
a goblet in his right hand, as in the act of pro- 
posing a toast; a buck’s head wreathed with 
leaves is placed before him upon a table 
(epleniaed with glasses, a bottle, a punch-bowl, 
candles), around which several convives are 
seated, one of whom (the chaplain, as I guess by 
his cauliflower wig) is smoking a long “ church- 
warden” pipe with great gravity of demeanour. 
Bucks’ heads and antlers adorn the walls of the 
apartment, upon which also hang various hats and 
coats. Upon the right-hand corner of the fallen 
buckskin curtain, in the foreground, is a mark h, 
—_ the astrological sign of Saturn or a 
Gothic 


The principal figure (the others being merely 

accessory) is evidently a portrait, and I shall be 

to know the family whose arms ate tricked 

upon the chair in which he sits. The jewel worn 

8 blue collar is an oval star 

gold with jewe rays, enclosing a medallion 
bearing three bucks’ heads arrayed, ion and one. 
ALFRED WALLIS. 


THE ORIGIN OF CERTAIN STORIES AND 
SAYINGS. 
The Bishop of Autun had very likely broad 
enough shoulders, on which it has been the custom 


to lay many of the good sayings whose real authors. 
have come in time to be forgotten. Even such a 
taker of notes as Sainte-Beuve, who rammaged 
out —. and for whom public and private 
history scarcely a secret, follows the ex- 
ample of Michaud, Talleyrand’s biographer in 
the Biog. Universelle, and attributes to the prince 
the idea “language was given us to disguise our 
thoughts,” which many sustain is to be found 
somewhere in Macchiavelli. It is not uninteresting 
from time to time to come on a saying or story in 
existence at an earlier date than that usually 
ascribed to it. For instance, it has probably been 
remarked before that the familiar words, for which 
so many have searched their Bibles in vain, “ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” were in use 
before Sterne. The Duke of Orleans, later Regent, 
writes to his mother, Elizabeth Charlotte, from 
the Spanish campaign, July 30, 1707, “A breby 
tondue Dieu lui mesure le vent.” 

“ Méfiez vous du premier mouvement c’est 
toujours le bon” is generally given as a maxim of 
Talleyrand. Madame de Sévigné, however, relates 
that on Louis XIV. mischievously handing a 
madrigal of his own composition to the Maréchal 
de Grammont for his opinion, the Maréchal found 
it commonplace, and desiring to retract his words 
when he discovered the royal author, was stopped 
by the king: “ Non, M. le Maréchal, le premier 
mouvement c’est toujours le bon.” 

“Tf you ask for many more sacraments I shall 
think you need baptism also,” or some such words, 
conveyed the reproof Dubois is supposed to have 
drawn on himself when he confessed to the prelate 
who was to consecrate him Archbishop of Cambrai 
that he was only yet in minor orders. In reality, 
however, they been said before to Cosnac, 
afterwards mn of Aix, the friend of the un- 
happy Madame Henriette and Madame de Sévigné, 
when he was made Bishop of Valence while yet 
only a sub-deacon. 

“ Paris vaut bien une messe” has been lately 
found attributed to Sully, not to Henry IV., ata 
very early date. In the Caquets de ?Accouchie 
Henry is asking Sully why he does not go to mass 
like himself. Sully answers, “La couronne vaut 
bien une messe, aussi une espée de Connétable 
donnée & un vieux voutier de guerre, mérite bien 
de déguiser pour un temps sa conscience, et de 
feindre d’étre bon Catholique.” 

“ Why do you run away; an old man’s blessing 
can do you no harm ?” has always been set down 
to the genial Pio Nono. M. d’Haussonville, I 
think it is, tells us that Pius VIL, in his captivity, 
uséd to walk about the galleries of the Louvre, 
blessing the passers-by, and spoke the words to a 
libre penseur, whom he saw hurriedly making his 
escape to avoid a benediction. 

Even “ Your poor feet ” bas a more ancient and 
distinguished origin than the London streets, I 


| 
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have unfortunately lost the reference, but a French 
writer, lately quoted by an “ Intermédiariste,” 
asserts that it was already known in the blue 
drawing-room of the Hotel Rambouillet, and that 
the lower extremities of the divine Julie and her 
attendant muses and graces were commonly called 
by the précieuses “ Ces chers 


D. G. Rosszrt1—In the Atheneum for Aug. 21, 
1852, No, 1295, p. 901, is a letter signed “D. G. R.,” 
which has not, F think, been noticed by the bio- 
graphers of the poet-painter. It points out that 
the stanzas commencing 

“ Ts there any room at your head, Emma?” 
are given in the Memoirs of Robert Surtees as the 
genuine production of that gentleman, whereas 
they are “in their chief idea, and in whatever 
beauty they contain, a pretty close transcript from 
*Clerk Saunders,’* an old ballad published in the 
Border Minstrelsy,” and, as D. G. R. believed, of 
undisputed authenticity. He goes on to say that 
as the ballad of “Clerk Saunders” has long been with 
him a peculiar favourite, it is but a debt of grati- 
tude on his part to help the unknown writer in 
claiming his own, even from so equitable a double- 
dealer as Mr, Surtees. This confession of poetical 
taste on the of Mr. Rossetti eighteen years 
before the publication of his own first volume of 
ms, which bears so marked an impress of the 
fluence of such balladry as “Clerk Saunders,” is, I 
venture to think, a fact deserving note. I do not 
know whether this was Rossetti’s first contribution 
to the Atheneum, but a few weeks afterwards 
(Oct. 23, 1852, No. 1304) there appeared in the 
same journal the first sketch of The Card Dealer, 
signed with the initials “H.H.H.” The full title 
the sketch is The Card Dealer; or, Vingt-et-un. 
From a Picture. A note adds the information 
that “ the picture is one painted by the late Theo- 
dore von Holst, and represents a beautiful woman, 
richly dressed, who is sitting at a lamp-lit table, 
dealing out cards with a peculiar fixedness of ex- 
pression.” In the edition of 1870 one stanza of 
the original poem is omitted and another is added, 
while the significance of the motif is deepened by 
an alteration of the wording 7 — passages. 
#, RIDEAUX. 
Calcutta. 


Western Proverss 1x Eastern 
In his most interesting Life of Edward Henry 
Palmer, Mr. Walter Besant quotes a passage from 
Palmer's introduction to his English edition of 
Behé-ed-din Zoheir illustrating the strange appear- 
ance in the works of Oriental writers of proverbs 


* “ Clerk Saunders” has been selected by Mr. A. Lang 
as a “specimen of the ar treatment of the 


and metaphors which are regarded as peculiarly 
Western in character and origin :— 

“The introduction to the Shdéhndma, the great 
national epic of Persia, enunciates in so many words the 
axiom that ‘ knowledge is power ’; the proverb ‘ L’homme 
propose et Dieu dispose’ exists in Arabic with even the 
same alliterative jingle, Hl ’abdu yudabbir wa ‘Uldhy 
yukaddir. The poems of El Beh& Zoheir contain 
numerous instances of these curious parallels; in one 
case, addressing his mistress, he says :— 

* But, oh! beware lest we betra: 
The secrets of our hopes and fears, 
For I have heard some people say 

That “ walls have ears,” ’— 
which is absolutely identical with the English proverb,” 
—Life of E. H. Palmer, p- 163. 
Later on in the volume Mr. Besant quotes from 
Temple Bar a poem composed by Palmer in illus- 
tration of Arab humour. This species of verse is 
one in which Palmer greatly excelled, and many 
such poems were given by him to the Rabelais 
Club, and were printed in the first volume of that 
Society’s Recreations. The hero of this particular 
story is “the famous Abu Nawis, poet and jester 
to the Caliph Haroun Alraschid ”:— 

“ One fine evening the Caliph 
Had indulged in heavy wet, 
Till he didn’t know an alif 

From the neighbouring minaret.” 
This allusion Palmer explains thus :— 

“ Alif is the first letter of the alphabet. The proverb 

quoted, ‘ Ma ya‘rifsh al alif minnal mddneh, is equi- 
valent to the English ‘He doesn’t know big B from a 
bull’s foot.’ "—Jbid., p. 170. 
I may add that Jewish children frequently quote 
this proverb in a form even nearer the Arabic, 
“ Not to know aleph [which is also the name of 
the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet] from a 
bull’s foot” is to be quite ignorant of Hebrew and 
things Hebrew. Curiously enough, aleph means “a 
bull.” I, Apranams, 


Barrow Gurxry Court.—aAs the old Tudor 
mansion, Barrow Gurney Court, near Bristol, has 
been undergoing a complete restoration for two 
years, perhaps an extract showing what it formerly 
was would not be out of place in the pages of 
“ N. & Q.”:— 

“This mansion is a remarkably fine example of the 
Elizabethan gabled style, having been preserved in its 
original state, both as regards its internal arrangement 
and its exterior appearance, the spacious courts 
straight avenues never having been modernized. The 
great hall is a handsome apartment, with some family 
rtraits and other paintings, and a few coats of arms 
in the windows; at one end is a music gallery, at the 
other a library. In the great dining-room is a fine 
portrait of Charles I. passing under an arch. 
The ceilings are many of them richly decorated, espe- 
cially that of the principal staircase, which is curiously 
groined, with a deep and handsome pendant in the 


centre, and on its walls are several portraits, In the 
small drawing-room is a curious mantel-piece, surroun 
by figures of Innocence and Justice, with the arms of 


Gore in the centre. In one of the sleeping 


a. 
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are four ancient pieces of tapestry from Scripture sub- 
and the ceiling of another is most elaboratel 
in a very curious and unusual style.”—Rutter’s 
Delineations of the North- Western Division of Somerset. 
It is, indeed, melancholy to see the house as it is 
now after this fascinating description ; it is little 
better than a “ modern antique,” and would cer- 
tainly be taken for such by one previously unac- 
wainted with the locality. The house, which no 
bt formerly was unmolested, now that it has 
entirely lost all of its ancient character by what is 
iscalled “repair,” is evidently the sight and 
pride of the neighbourhood, as people from the 
surrounding country flock to see it. When one of 
our few remaining ancestral mansions is burnt or 
pulled down its loss is mourned, but when it is 
turned into a modern house (which, indeed, is 
ite as bad if not a worse calamity) the trans- 
ation seems to be considered as a praise- 
worthy action ! Attan Fea, 
Highgate, N. 


To Dazz.—Prof. Skeat considers this to be of 
Scandinavian origin,* and ignored, apparently, at 
the time he wrote his article that the word is to 
be found in Old French ; yet this is undoubtedly 
the case. I find in Godefroy the verb daser inter- 
preted “raver, étre en proie 4 T’llusion, au 
vertige”; and the substantives daserie=“ réverie, 
illusion, erreur, folie, vertige,” and dasion=“ ver- 
tige.” Here, in the case of the verb, there is 
almost absolute identity of form—one of the 
Scotch forms is dase (Jamieson)—and the resem- 

ce in meaning also leaves little, if anything, 
to be wished for. So that I think I may without 
r assume that the verb to daze came to 
us directly from the French. The French word 
may, of course, be of Scandinavian origin, though, 
as Godefroy has not yet published a list of his 
authorities, and the names of the authors and 
writings which he quotes are given in such an 
abbreviated form that I am unable to say to what 
oy! France they belonged, I cannot tell whether 
they, or any of them, belonged to Normandyt or 
its neighbourhood. This it will belong rather to 
Prof. Skeat than to me to investigate. 
It is true, indeed, that this volume of Godefroy 


* Prof. Skeat gives the Icel. reflexive verb dasask as 
Meaning “to daze oneself, to become weary and ex- 
bausted ”; but, so far as I can make out, the “‘ to daze 
oneself” has been put in by Prof. Skeat himself, for in 
Cleasbyand Vigfusson’s Dict, the only meaning given is “‘to 

me weary and exhausted.” I must say that I myself 

see but little connexion between “ being stupefied” and 

being weary and exhausted”; and it will be observed 

that in the French forms I give in the text there is no 
notion of weariness or exhaustion. 

t_ Words, however, that were brought into Normandy 
by the Normans might, of course, have been adopted all 
= France. Whether many Scandinavian words really 

pression is tha ew have done so these 
Suppose joli is the best known. . 


has only just been published, but the verb daser 
and the substantive daserie are to be found also in 
La Curne de Sainte-Palaye’s Dict., and might have 
been seen there by Prof. Skeat before his own Dic- 
tionary — in print, Sainte-Palaye also gives 
the form dazerie, and this, if taken together with 
the Scotch form dase, already quoted, may be said 
to complete the chain of evidence in favour of the 
identity of the English and French verbs. 


F. Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


Visits oF THE Deap To THE Livine (see 6% S. 
vii. 322, 401).—I have another anecdote to relate 
on this subject, which seems to me worthy of a 
place in “ N. & Q.” 

When Marshal Bazaine, in 1865, assumed com- 
mand of the French army in Mexico, he found a 
complete want of discipline and order among his 
troops. Marauders had been allowed to wander 
about with impunity, and the Mexican villages, 
friendly or hostile, were plundered by the French 
soldiers. The marshal resolved to stop these ex- 
cesses with a strong hand, and an order was issued 
that any soldier discovered in the act of pillaging 
should, at the end of the march, be brought before 
a council of war, and, if found guilty, suffer the 
penalty of death. 

A few days afterwards, a corporal of a battalion 
of Chasseurs, commanded by Prince Napoléon 
Charles Bonaparte (head of the Roman branch 
of the family), was arrested by the military 
police on a charge of marauding. At the end of 
the march, so soon as the camp was pitched, he 
was tried by a council of war, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be shot. The sentence was carried 
out on the spot, and, as it had become quite dark, 
a lantern was attached to the prisoner’s breast to 
enable the firing party to aim correctly. The 
corporal fell dead at the first discharge. <A grave 
was hastily dug, and the wretched man was buried 
exactly as he fell, in his uniform, with the lantern 
still on his breast. 

The same evening Prince Bonaparte was sitting 
in his tent, talking with one of the military chap- 
lains who had attended the prisoner at his execu- 
tion, when he heard a man’s voice outside the 
tent. The prince called to the man to enter, and 
the soldier whose execution and burial he had just 
witnessed walked into the tent, still wearing his 
uniform and with the lantern on his breast. “My 
commandant,” said the soldier, “ my family lives at 
Marseilles in the Rue ; be so good as to in- 
form them of my fate.” The prince, suspecting 
some trick, rushed at the man with tke intention 
of seizing him. The corporal, however, was too 
quick. He ran out of the tent and fled, closely 
followed by the prince, who was guided in his 
pursuit by the lantern on the man’s breast. The 
prince, after a short chase, overtook the fugitive, 
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and was on the point of seizing him when he (the 
prisoner) tore the lantern off his breast, threw it 
away, and managed to escape in the darkness. 

The prince at once reported the affair to the 
marshal, and an order was given that the corporal’s 
grave should be opened. This was done, and the 
corpse was found lying in the same state as when 
it was buried, but the lantern was gone. 

I have only to add that on his return to France 
the prince ascertained that the address at Mar- 
seilles was, in fact, the dwelling-place of the 
prisoner’s family. The unfortunate abbé was so 
much affected by the circumstance that he lost his 
reason, and is (or was a few years ago) in a maison 
de santé. 

Prince Charles Bonaparte himself always 
lieved that the affair was a hoax. F. G. 


Taz “ Foxerove,” Meanine or tHe Worp. 
—The following note on the name of this plant is 
from a source which is not likely to be widely 
known, and may therefore be worthy of a place in 
“N.&Q.” It is from a small work treating of 
the history and topography of the parish of Llan- 
fechain, in Montgomeryshire, published by Richards, 
Great Queen Street, London, 1872. At p. 24 the 
author, speaking of the remarkable growth of the 
foxglove (Digitalis) in the parish, writes thus:— 

* As to the origin of the name of this latter plant the 
writer would venture to give a solution. In Welsh its 
name is ‘ menygyr ellyll,’ or the ‘fairy-glove.’ Might not 
its English name be probably the ‘folk’s-glove,” as in 
days of yore the fairies were termed the ‘little folk,’ as 
in Welsh they are still called ‘y tylwyth teg,’ or the 
*fairy-folk’? It would be hard to say what connexion 
the plant has with the fox, or what affection or predilec- 
tion the animal has for the plant, so as to have it called 


Soxglove.” 


The Germans call the plant “ Fingerhut,” while 
the French call it “gants de Notre Dame,” each 
looking to a different origin. The Welsh, after all, 
seems the least far-fetched and most probable 
derivation of the English name. 

OC. W. Horeare. 


Davpatio: Stopr. — The Church Quarterly 
Review (Oct. 1883, p. 239) is troubled by these 
words in some old Churchwardens’ Accounts. For 
the former it suggests dealbatio, whitewashing, 
although it admits that the context suggests 
plastering. And stode in the entry “pro im 
sitione unius stode” it “cannot explain.” 
entries really refer to the old method of building 
houses, viz., by making a wooden framework and 
filling up the spaces by rushes, small branches of 
trees, or laths, and covering them with clay or 
plaster. The uprights were called studs or standers, 
and the plaster-work was called daubing (see 
Ezekiel, xiii.). Thus in the Ludlow Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, p. 44, there are charges for two loads of 
clay, four burdens of rods, and for “dawb nge” 
& house (1550). In the Yorkshire Archeological 


Journal, vii. 55-6, a manorial custom is mentioned 
that the tenants may take wood out of the loti’s 
woods for “daubing-standers” to the houses 
(1578); and in the Diaries of Philip Henry, 
. 287, “ to thatch & dawb & glase the house” 
f1680), I was told lately that in Doncaster such 
a house was said to be built of “stud and mud”; 
and the former word still remains among builders, 
who apply the term “stoothing ” and “ stoothed- 
wall” to such inner walls of houses as are made 
simply of uprights or “ studs,” to which are nailed 
laths, upon which the plaster is laid. The old 
cottages in Worcestershire are nearly all made of 
stud and dawbing, and I believe the extraordinary 
little old church at Newland, near Malvern, was 
also of that description. W. C. B. 


Netson’s Sienat at Traratcar.—Mr. J. W. 
Thompson, writing from Cardiff to the Standard, 
with reference to a statement recently published 
about the well-known “Every man to do his 
duty «ignal at Trafalgar, says :— 

“W atactually happened before the action was this, 
The a miral gave the order to telegraph to the whole 
fleet-— Nelson expects every man to do his duty.’ This 
order was given, not to the Signalling Lieutenant of the 
Victory (who had been disabled, I believe), but to my 
grandfather, the late George Lewis Browne, who was 
then serving on board the flag ship. My father has more 
than once heard him relate the incident which then 
occurred—the young lieutenant’s suggestion, half hint, 
half request, that ‘England’ should be substituted, ag 
that word was in the signal code-book, and could be 
run up at once; whereas ‘Nelson’ would require six 
sets of flags, displayed one after the other, and Nelson's 

rompt and hearty reply, ‘Right, Browne; that’s 
tter.” 
Epmunp WATERTON. 


Coriovs Estry 1x Panrisn Recister.—Al- 
friston, near Seaford, Sussex :— 

** Burial.—1816,. M. R., January 12th, 24 years.— 
J. B., curate. Note—A rumour having gone abroad 
that this young woman was buried alive, her grave was 
opened eleven days after her interment, in the presence 
of the minister of the parish, one of the churchwardens, 
the medical gentleman who attended her in her last 
illness, and a great multitude of people, all of whom, on 
inspection of the body, were perfectly satisfied that the 
rumour was unfounded ; although one old man, who is 
very deaf, said he heard a noise proceed from the grave 
two or three days only before the event.” 

Dantet 

10, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Extremes Meer: Puritan anp ANGLO 
“In progressu Boreali, 
Ut processi ab Australi, 
Veni Banbery, O prophanum ! 
Ubi, vidi Puritanum, 
Felem facientem furem 
Quia Sabbatho stravit murem.” _ 
Braithwait’s Barnabe Itinerarium, vol. ii. 
p. 22, Haslewood’s edition, 1820. 
“He was usually followed to church by nine or tem 


cats, which entered the chancel with him, Whilst saying 
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Mr. Hawker would pat his cats or scratch them 
Weer their chins. Originally ten cats accompanied him 
to church, but one having caught, killed, and eaten a 
mouse on & Sunday was excommunicated, and from 
that day was not allowed again within the sanctuary.”— 
Baring-Gould’s Life of R. S, Hawker, Vicar of Morwen- 
stow, 1876, p. 100. LM 


Fotk-Lore.—The following cutting, from the 
Leeds Mercury of October 26, is worth preserving 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“A Press Association dispatch says :—Adelaide Amy 
Terry, servant to Dr. Williams, of Brentford, was sent to 
aneighbour with a message on Sunday evening, and as 
she did not return and was known to be short-sighted, 
it was feared she had fallen into the canal, which was 
dragged, but without success. On Tuesday an old barge 
woman suggested that a loaf of bread in which some 
quicksilver had been placed should be floated in the 
water. This was done, and the loaf became stationary 
at a certain spot. The dragging was resumed there, 
and the body was discovered.” 

K. P. D. E. 


Naycy Dawson’s the burial- 
ground of St. George the Martyr, Bloomsbury, is 
to be converted into a public garden, I beg to re- 
ill attention to my note 6" S. iv. 205, and to 
suggest that the stone in memory of the once 
notorious dancer should be looked for, and, if still 
objected to, be “ put in the corner.” 

CALCUTTENSIS. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and ad to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cavurcn or Sr. Jonn Lateran 1x Paris.— 
Frequent mention is made of St. John Lateran, its 
college and cloisters, by Father Blackhal and 
other Scottish writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. I was, therefore, induced to 
inquire from a friend in France about its present 
condition, and I received the following reply :— 


“The church of St. Jean de Lateran exists no longer. 
Tt was situated in the Rue de Cambrai, opposite to the 
present Collége de France. But this part of the street 
itself has been demolished to make way for the new 
Boulevard St. Germain. The church was especially 
remarkable for the number of monuments and epitaphs 
of Scotchmen which it contained. In the nave there 
were some monuments of celebrated Frenchmen, as, for 
instance, Crébillon, the tragic poet, and Jacquee Souvré, 
grand prior of France, and in the side chapels there were 
many dedicated to eminent Scotchmen. only remem- 
ber now the monument of Bethune, the archbishop of 
Glasgow, who was buried there in 1610. But there were 
many others, especially tablets. Among these were 
some of officers belonging to the Archer Guard. The 
cloisters attached to the commandery were used as a 
kind of hostelry by Scotchmen of rank, and the court- 

of the cloisters was in former years a rendezvous 
in Paris,” 


So far my informant. Is there anywhere an 
accurate ription of this church, with copies 
of the inscriptions it contained? This would 
be interesting to many Scotch families, and would 
be a valual addition to the material I am 
collecting for a work on the Scotch in France. 


Warnot.—I shall be grateful if any one will 
interpret for me this word, which occurs in a 
charter of Henry IIL. to the nuns of Heyninges : 
“Duas hirstes circumjacentes, et sartum juxta 
mariscum et warnotum de Linley” (Monasticon 
Anglicanum, vol. v. p. 732). “Terris de War- 
noth” occurs in a charter of the Abbey of New- 
house (Ibid., vol. vii. p. 865). Anoy. 


Wairttinc AN ENGLISH 
Ortcin.—The practice of whittling is considered 
so distinctive of a genuine American, that any 
attempt to claim for it an English origin would 
require ample corroboration. In a little work 
published in London in 1774, entitled The Senti- 
mental Exhibition ; or, Portraits and Sketches of 
the Times, we find the following statement :— 

“ Monsieur Grosse or some other Frenchman remark® 
that when we English have no other employment we 
are sure to do mischief, and therefore when a parcel of 
Sailors go into an Alehouse at Wapping, the Landlord 
delivers to each of them a stick pos | a knife to amuse 
themselves with while the Flip is preparing, that they 
may not destroy his furniture,” 

Who was M. Grosse or the other Frenchman who 
describes this practice; when did it commence; and 
at what period was its decline ? 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Unassoitep.—“ The Cecils have been a 
ful and eminently useful stock. Their rota are 
bloodless, They are untainted with robbery; un- 
assotled by violence” (Times, October 29, in a 
leader). t is the meaning of the word wun- 
assoiled in this passage? Its ordinary sense 
would be “unabsolved,” but this does not suit 
the context. A. L. Mayaew. 


Matraew Rorpoy.—On what ground is the 
Elegie; or, Friends Passion for his Astrophell, 
attributed to Roydon? Mr. Ainger has no doubt 
it is written by him, judging from a note in his 
recent edition of Elia (p. 385). Is he known to 
have written anything else? A poem of such 
beauty could scarcely have been the result of one 
casual meeting with the muse on “the mountain 
Partheny.” W. 


“Tae Warres or Houncaria, 
and Motpavia,” by Francisco Freneza (? Fer- 
nandes).—Can any of your readers kindly inform 
me where a copy of the above-mentioned book 
is to be seen, either in original or a translation ? 
Capt. John Smith refers to it, under the above 
title, in his Fine Travels, &., written in 
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1629, and describes the author as a learned 
Italian, secretary to Prince Sigismond Barttiori, 
and- translated by Mr. Purchas. The Rev. 
Samuel Purchas, in vol. ii. p. 1364 of his Piél- 
imes, published in 1625, refers to events happen- 
ing in 1601-3 as extracts from Capt. Smith’s 
Transylvanian acts, out of Fr. Fer. his Storie, 
which appears by his list of authors to be an 
abbreviation for “ Fran. Fernandes.” The book is 
not in the library of the British Museum or that 
of the Guildhall. W. Case. 
Noel House, Streatham Place, Brixton Hill. 


“Tas Vrsemrav.”—In Mr. Morfill’s very in- 
teresting book on Slavonic Literature, in the 
chapter on the early literature of Bohemia, men- 
tion is made of the song on the Vysehrad. Lumir 
the bard is said to have been able with his voice 
and song to move the Vysehrad. A Slavonic school 
is said to have existed in the Vysehrad, Query, 
the meaning and etymology of this word. 

A. L. Maruew. 


Uwpertaker.—By whom and for what reason 
was the word “ undertaker” first applied to a con- 
ductor of funerals? The earliest use of it I can 
recall in this special sense is by Young, who has 
the couplet :— 

“* While rival undertakers hover round, 

And with his spade the sexton marks the ground.” 
Clarendon, in his History, gives the word with a 
general meaning in the line “ Antrim was naturally 
a great undertaker,” and I find it so applied down 
to the time of Addison. Ricwarp Leg. 

[Honeywood, in The Good Natured Man of Gold- 
smith, speaks thus of Croaker: “ His very mirth is an 
antidote to all gaiety, and his appearance has a stronger 
effect on my spirits than an undertaker’s shop.” This 
use of the word is, however, later than that by Young. ] 


Avapine.—A clergyman, now eighty-six years 
old, remembers hearing from his father that he 
had upon a certain interesting occasion paid a 
visit (perhaps more than one) clad in a cherry- 
coloured velvet coat, an “alapine ” (spelt phonetic- 
ally) waistcoat, pea-green silk breeches, white 
silk stockings, shoes with buckles, and sword. 
‘Can any one throw light on the word “alapine”? 
Does it refer to the fabric, or to the colour, of the 
waistcoat ? C. B. M. 


Hatrrenrny or 1668.—I wish to know the value 
of a coin inscribed “John Wraighth. His half- 
penny, Westgate [? Canterbury], 1668.” 

N, James. 

Ashford, Kent, 


Marrow.— 
“ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride ; 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsom marrow /” 
What is the etymology of this old Scottish word 
marrow? It is generally glossed “mate, equal, 


husband.” I can find no cognate in a Teutonie 
language. A. L. Marnew, 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


Source or Story Wanrep. —In one of our 
essayists there is a tale of an Oriental monarch 
who, refusing to believe that Mahomet had been 
carried round the seven heavens by the archangel 
Gabriel and restored to his chamber before the 
water had all run out of a pitcher, upset as he left 
the room, was cured of his incredulity by being 
bidden by a dervish to dip his head into a tub of 
water, and passing through a long series of calami- 
ties in the second or two that elapsed before he 
drew it back again. Can any of your readers tell 
me where this tale is to be found ? Dz 8 


“Honprep or any one 
kindly tell me where I can meet with the work 
Carthew’s Hundred of Launditch, which contains 
the pedigree of the family of De Dreux? 

Verax. 


Sxrt1ta.—In a report of the proceedings of the 
Somerset Archeological and Natural History 
Society of March 12 the above word is used 
in reference to the habits of Cistercian monks: 
“They slept till 6 a.., when there rang the skilla, 
which proclaimed that it was time to go to the 
lavatory.” Can any one give me the derivation of 
the word ? 8. T. 

Skilla, originally skella ; Italian squwilla, Tintinna- 
Assumably from Latin scilla or skilla, a squill; Gr. 
oxitda. See Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, under 
“Squill.”] 

Cromwett.— Pope, in a letter to his friend 
Cromwell, criticizes Crashaw as writing like a 
gentleman rather than as a poet to establish a 
reputation, and concludes, as I think most ab- 
surdly, that “no man can be a true poet who writes 
for diversion only.” Who was this Cromwell? 
Was he of the Protector’s family ? 

A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Snron Browye.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information concerning Simon Browne, of 
Norwich, grandfather of the late very learned 
Henry Browne, Vicar of Pevensey, and also of 
Hablot K. Browne (Phiz), the illustrator of 
Dickens’s works? Simon Browne was an excellent 
artist in pen and ink, and, I believe, an etcher. 
His wife, born 1734, lived to the age of one 
hundred. Both died at Norwich. A. 8. B. 

Puiz.— Hablot Knight Browne was born at 


Kennington. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” fix 
the exact locality ? ALDINE. 


“Wine Watxots” (2 vols., 1823, 4 
mans & Co.).—Who was the author of this 
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mentioned by Leigh Hunt in The Town when; Suvrrorp, Great ayp Litriz Tew, Hoc- 
speaking of Mather’s shop in the Strand ? GEsTon, DorTon, AND THE BinmincHaM F amity. 


Epruram Harpcast_e. 


Lzorricvs, First Bishop or Exeter: Rive. 
—About the years 1837-40 my father 
an antique massive silver ring, inscribed, in Gothic 
characters, “ Leofricus.” I think he obtained it from 
a curiosity dealer named Burt, who resided in the 
High Street, Exeter. What eventually became of 
this ring I do not know, but I trust it may be 
found amongst some antiquary’s treasures, I 
shall be glad to know of its 


Cocxsnutr.—Can any one give me the deriva- 
tion of the above name of a place? What is the 
meaning of the prefix Cock? Does it mean little, 
and so Little Wood? The Welsh cock, red, would 
not apply, as it is a Saxon district. 

Nicnoias Rosryson. 

Frankton Grange, Shropshire, 


Istze or Man Cotns.—I have in my collection 
of Manx coins a penny and a halfpenny with the 
date 1841. I have hitherto considered 1839 as the 
last issue. Can any one give me any information 
on the subject ? J. H. 


Apumprate.— Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” enlighten me as to the earliest use of 
this word ? J. 8. M. 


Detarocne’s “ any of your 
readers inform me in what collection, or in whose 
possession, the original picture by Paul Delaroche 
of Cromwell looking into the coffin of Charles I. 
may be found ? J. A. W. 


Mites Buayp, D.D.—I have lately purchased 
several volumes of theological literature containing 
the book-plate of this divine, and am curious to 
know something concerning him. Can the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” assist me in this matter, either by 
Siving some account of him, or else references 
where such may be found ? 

J. Cooper Mortey. 

Liverpool. 

on Fetpen Famity.—Can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” refer me to earlier notice of 
this family (in any part of England) than 1570? 


The Heights, Rochdale, H, Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Hore Famity.—I am indebted to your readers 
who kindly furnished me with information respect- 
ing this family. Can any one tell me the birth- 
of or anything concerning John Hole, who 
at Watchet, Somersetshire, June 19, 1799, 
@t. sixty-nine? He came from somewhere in 
Devonshire, I am anxious to discover whence. 

DOLPH Hunter. 


6, Walcot Parade, Bath, 


—Can any one tell me how these manors came 
into the Birmingham family? Great and Little 
Tew, in Oxfordshire, belonged to them at least as 
early as the beginning of the fifteenth century ; 
Shutford, or Shitford, in Oxfordshire, they owned 
in the fourteenth century ; Dorton, in Bucks, they 
appear to have obtained with an heiress named 
Sibill in the time of Henry IIL; Hoggeston, in 
Bucks, they held of the baron of Dudley in 1166, 
“de veteri feoffamento.” I have access to Lips- 
combe’s Buckinghamshire and the Wm. Salt 
Society’s volumes, but should be glad of any other 
references or information. 
F, Carrer. 
Union Club, Birmingham. 


Jackson or WINSLADE, co, Devoy.—Will any 
reader kindly tell me where I can find a pedi 
of the above family, or give me * particulars 
concerning it ? 


Tuomas Tort.—Amongst the names of “The 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the Parl., May 
27, 1652,” as printed in a small quarto volume 
purchased at the recent sale of the Towneley library, 
appears the name of “ Thomas Toll, Gent.,” as one 
of the members for Lynn Regis. I shall be glad 
to learn if anything is known of the pedigree or 
descendants of this gentleman. FA, 


Heratpic.—To what family belongs the crest, 
a skull with a butterfly on the top, and the motto 
“Que sais-je”? In a window at Newark, an old 
house near Gloucester, and a dependence of the 
lesser Llantony Abbey, are these arms: 1 and 4, 
Argent, a chevron between three stags’ heads ; 
3 and 2, Sable, a pile argent. To what family do 
these last belong? There is a date of 1589. 

W. M. M. 


Grant or Crest To A Lapy.—Is there any 
instance in heraldry of the grant of a crest to a 
lady ? H, 0. 


Replies. 


BRUMMAGEM. 

(6% §. viii. 185, 238.) 
In contradistinction to the “classic pronuncia- 
tion,” as mentioned by Dr. Evans at the former 
reference, compare the following, from Dryden’s 
Prologue to the Spanish Friar, produced in 1681 
(same date as Dugdale’s Short View of the Late 
Troubles in England, mentioned in latter reference): 

“ Take you in the mood, whate’er base metal come, 

You coin as fast as groats at Birmingham.” 

And, again, in Absalom and Achitophel (in “To 
the Reader ”) is “ anti-Bromingham,” and in a note 
to this (in Christie’s edition) are the following two 
verses from two ballads of the time :— 
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“Old Jemmy is the top 
And chief among the princes, 
No mobile gay fop 
ith Bromingham 
* Let Whig and Bromingham repine, 
They show their teeth in vain ; 
The glory of the British line, 
Old Jemmy’s come again.” 
I think if in these instances “ Brummagem ” had 
been intended we should have had a different 
spelling. Joun R. WopzHams, 


As the derivations of the name of Bir- 
mingham supplied at the above references are 
such as I cannot agree with, I should feel obliged 
by your allowing me to state my views on 
the subject. The site of Birmingham was very 
watery (see Hutton), and abounded with springs 
sufficiently powerful to supply an extensive moat, 
which was both deep and wide, and from those 
springs, or bruns, or burns, as they appear to have 
been called, the town derived its name. Brun or 
Barn in the singular became Brunen in the plural, 
which, with the termination ham, made Brunenham, 
or Burnenham. To give a fuller sound, Brun, or 
Burn, became Brum, or Burm—there is a similar 
instance in Stamford which formerly was Stanford 
—and, again, for the sake of euphony, the plural en 
became eng, or ing, which with ham made 
Brumingham, or Burmingham. There are many 
instances where in towns’ names the en has become 
ing, in fact it is only where the change would not 
improve the pronunciation that the en has been 
retained, as in Luffenham and Lubbenham, &c. 
The moat filled up and the burns all drained away, 
little now remains to show its former state. 
Birmingham has been spoken of in the lapse of 
ages under different names, all, however, still re- 
taining the original Brun, or Burn, as Brunsbury, 
Brunanburg, Bruneford, and, more recently, Brum 
and Brummagem. History relates that it was 
fortified by Ethelfleda together with Tamworth, 
Bridgenorth, and other places in that part of 
Mercia, and under the name of Brunanburg gave its 
name to the great battle fought between Athel- 
stane and Anlaf, like the battles of Hastings 
and Waterloo. It probably took place at some 
distance from Birmingham, There was a tradition 
that a great battle had been fought on the Clent 
Hills between the Danes and the Britons, The 
name of the “ Lickey ” close by suggests a conflict 
of some kind. The editor of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, speaking of “ Brunanburg,” said when 
found it would be at a place of springs of water. 
As the names and sites import, Birmingham, or 
Brunenham, and Brunanburg were one and the 


same place. J. 
In P. Holland’s translation Camden’s 
Britannia, at 567 (ed. 1610), Birmi is 
at p. “rd ( ), Birmingham 


“ Next after this, to keep on the journey that my selfe 
made, I saw Solyhill: but in it, setting aside the Chu 
there is nothing worth sight : Then, Bremicham, full 
inhabitants, and resounding with hammers and anvils, 
for the most of them are smiths.” 

The map of Warwickshire (idid.) has: “Bromicham 
vulgo Bermicham.” Dr. Charnock, in his Dict, 
of Local Etymology, says, s. “‘ Birmingham,” 
“Found written...... in the Letters Patent of 
Edw. VI. Brymymcham, and in other old writings 


Brumwycheham.” F. C. Brxseck Terry, 
Cardiff. 
[In an illustration to present Prince Rupert 


given in facsimile in Mr. Aston’s Humour, Wit, and 
Satire of the Seventeenth Century, the town, which is ex- 
hibited on fire, is spelt Brimidgham. } 


Para anp Mamma (6" §. viii. 128, 172).—The 
last reference supplies another instance of the 
habit I have had occasion to notice in another 
place of putting “French” for “foreign.” The 
use of papa and mama prevails over the greater 

of the Continent, and not in France* merely. 

n Germany it is, perhaps, a refinement of the 

educated classes, as it used to be with us. But in 

Italy and Spaint papa and mama are household 
words to the lowest classes. 

I should have thought the use of these words in 
England was originally a late educational distine- 
tion, and not a Norman survival. In this I find 
Prof. Skeat, in his tym. Dict., bears me out so far 
as papa is concerned, as he says the earliest quo- 
tation for it seems to be from Swift, and adds, 
“ There is no proof that it is of native origin,” and 
“We may nt look upon it as borrowed.” I 
am bound to confess, however, that of mama he 
says, “‘ Most likely it is not borrowed,” and he 
quotes its use so long ago as Prior. 

With regard to the present disuse of the 
words, I do not perceive any intention to exercise 
or ape humility in the families I know where 
they are discarded ; it is a simple retort to the 
habit of people beneath them in station who 
adopt their customs. R. H. Busx. 


* The French, too, say maman, while the others say 
mama as we do. The substitution of mére and pire 
(without possessive pronoun) for papa and maman is 
also coming into vogue among the upper classes in Paris. 

+ I remember the incongruity of the sound to English 
ears impressing me on a very touching occasion in & 
Roman mans | when a Spanish Zouave of full age, and 
not of the gentil class, who was dying from a wound, in 
great physical suffering, was yet entirely absorbed by the 
thought of what would be his mother’s grief, and kept 
sighing, “ La pobre de mi mama!” The distinction be- 
tween pdpa=Pope, and papd=papa, has maintaine 
itself in Italian without the use of the accent, which is 
almost universal for such cases (e.g., cémpito, task, 
compito, accomplished). It is very funny if one hears, 
as f have, people not very perfect in Itelian talking of 
the Pope with the stress on the second syllable. Babbo 
is a more homely word for father, but is not 
to the poor. I (6% vi. 116) is. 
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If Fasran means to say that these words have 
lingered among us since the Norman conquest, he 
js surely under a mistake. Mamma appears to 
have come in with Queen Henrietta Maria, and 

somewhat later. Pdppa and mémma are the 
old forms, still to be seen in some books of the 
last century. To me, in whose childhood father and 
mother were thought vulgarisms, except as used by 
adults, to hear them from the lips of very little 
children is simply ludicrous. I have always under- 
stood that royalty set the new fashion. Is this 
the case ? HERMENTRUDE. 


The following is worth recording :— 

“ And in our speech, our Scripture and old Scots names 
are gone out of request; instead of father and mother, 
mamma and papa, training children to speak nonsense, 
and what they do not understand. These few instances, 
amongst many that might be given, are additional causes 
of God’s wrath.”"—‘“Life of Mr. Alex. Peden,” in 
Buckle’s History of Civilization, vol. iii. p. 262. 

Epwarp H. M.A, 


I entirely disagree with your correspondent 
EvcLisHMan as to the value of “the influence 
that has driven papa and mamma out of the 
— of our boys and girls during the last de- 

e.” 
in literature discredits grandiloquence and affecta- 
tion, and in conversation leads us to call a spade 
by its homeliest and simplest name—an excellent 
sign of sound culture, showing the superiority of 
our “high schools for boys and girls” to the 
“educational establishments” at which “ young 
gentlemen and ladies” used to “ pursue their 
studies.” Among the lower classes* it is often 
found a point of ambition to make children use 
the imported terms; but I, for one, rejoice that 
those who set the fashion now prefer plain honest 
English words to express the heartiest and most 
sacred affections. What business have Italian 
words in our nurseries? I trust another decade 
will see papa and mama (the latter the less objec- 
tionable) swept away with the whole wreck of a 
past generation’s “ gentility.” 

ANGLUS Non ANGELUS. 


Rattye-papers (6% viii. 348).—“ Rallye- 
papier” is the more usual form. It means a paper- 
chase. The paper-chase is now more common in 
French than in English society. D. 


_A “rallye paper” was never, so far as I know, 
either English or French. The English for it is 

paper-chase,” the French “rallie-papier,” which 
latter word is duly entered by Littré in his sup- 
plement, with an excellent definition. He takes 
the trouble to add an English equivalent, in which, 
though erroneous, the word ra. ye does not occur, 


* At suburban tea-garden I once heard a respec t- 
able-looking woman rebuke her child for not calling her 
any one was listening ” ! 


It is the same wholesome influence which | % 


namely, “papier-hunting.” Jaypee will find a 
full account of a modern French “ rallie-papier,” 
or “rallye-papier,” as the authoress spells it, in 
chap. xv. of Autour du Mariage. Oddly enough, 
a contributor to the World, in describing t 
play adapted from the novel, recently produced at 
the Gymnase, mentions as the subject of one of 
the scenes a “rallye-paper,” the very spelling 
quoted by Jaypee. But this may fairly be attri- 
buted to the printer, particularly as, a few lines 
reviously, in the same review, I see quoted as the 
t words of the novel, not the play, “ Puisque 
j'ai les ennemis de la situation, j’en aurais du 
moins les avantages,” where ennemis forms a 
puzzling substitute for ennwis. KILLIGREW. 


This compound word seems to mean a species 
of paper-chase, and is doubtless supposed to be 
English. It occurs also, in italics, in the following 
extract from Emile Augier’s comedy, Les Four- 
chambault :— 

* FouRCHAMBAULT. Qu’est-ce que cette besace? 

Buancae. C'est mon sac A papiers......nous venons de 
faire a nous trois un rally papers......Dieu! que c'est 
amusant ! 

FourcHaMBAULT, Unrally papers? Qu’est-ce quec’est 


d’avance; il a un sac plein de papiers qu'il seme en 
courant; c'est sa piste. 11 s’agit pour lui mettre la 
meute en défaut, comprends-tu? J’étais le cerf, je les 
ai dépistés, distancés, perdus...... lis me cherchent par 


monts et par vaux.” 
H. E. W. 
Dorchester. 


Dovste Curist1an Names (6 §. viii. 153, 
273).—I should like to be allowed an early oppor- 
tunity for pointing out that several of the cases 
brought forward by Mr. H. G. Hore are clearly 
not instances of double Christian names at all, but 
rather of what practically amount to double sur- 
names, or are “ to-names,” and not even surnames, 
“ Petit Creux ” is an evident “ to-name,” like that 
of Ludovic “le Balafré” in Quentin Durward. 
“ Jehan Bron de Barbune” is clearly John Brown, 
or Broun, with the affix probably derived from 
lands in France, if it is not a distortion of some 
Scottish place-name ; so with the other Jehan 
Bron “de Saint Sever,” which last no doubt repre- 
sents a French place-name. “Jehan Bel dit Wil- 
son” seems to be a case of an alias, John Bell 
alias Wilson, not at all remarkable for a borderer, 
as a Bell would almost certainly be. “ Jeban 
Weil dit Boulle” may possibly be a Wyllie, 
and “Boulle” may be his “to-name.” “Jehan 
Makey Donistote” must be John Mackay, and 
“Donistote,” if one could identify it, a Scottish 
place-name. “Jehan Jacques de Conigan” is 
certainly a Cunningham, and his case seems to me 
to be the only apparently clear case of a double 
Christian name adduced by Mr. Hors, Several 
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of the families whose surnames form part of Mr. 
Horr’s list are mentioned in the classic work 
Les Ecossais en France, by M. Francisque Michel. 
In vol. i., p. 233, will be found an engraving of a 
plain coat of “Conigan,” and a a coat 
of “Conyghan,” the former “de sable au 
irle d’argent,” the latter “d’argent au perle 
e sable.” The French Cunninghams were Ps 
bably all more or less nearly related to Robert 
Cunningham, one of the conquerors of Normandy 
and Bayonne from the English, 1450-51. They 
attained to high distinction in the country of their 
adoption and in the order of Malta. Of the name 
of Wilson, the herald Marc Vulson de la Colom- 
biére is an eminent instance, though somewhat too 
effectively disguised by his territorial affix to be 
readily recognized by other than keen Scottish 
eyes. M. Michel gives two examples of the name 
among the Scottish archers—Robin Wilson, 1450, 
and Robin Woulson, 1470; and they were the only 
two that he had found on the more ancient re- 
gisters in the “Chambre des Comptes.” It is 
—_ from the dates that Mr. Horr’s “ Jehan 
1 dit Wilson” may have been related to the 
Robin of 1450; but it is easy to see how he would 
escape M. Michel’s research as coming under 
“Bel.” It may be worth remarking that Vulson 
de la Colombiére claimed to come of a Nithsdale 
stock, and therefore from the near neighbourhood 
of the Border clan of Bell in the Debateable Land. 
“Michel Nacniqueu Sandeloré” may ibly 
be a MacNicol, the name of a West Highland 
sept, with which Mr. Brack haa, perhaps, made 
some readers of “N. & Q.” familiar. “ Sandeloré” 
is highly tempting for a suggestion of dichotomy, 
as “Sandy Laurie”! But it is probably a dis- 
torted place-name. Froissart made quite as great 
@ hash of our names as did the French registrars of 

those of the Scottish Archers of the Guard. 

OC. H. E. 
New University Club, 


Ayrtnony Uprtow, or Capiz S. vi. 514; vii. 
217).—In answer to Lac, and in addition to the in- 
formation given him by Strix and HrronDELLe at 
the latter reference, I beg to say John Upton, whose 

igree is given (not quite correctly) by Burke, was 

rn 1589 or 1590, married Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Rouse, and had, besides eight daughters, 
seven sons, as follows: 1. Arthur, of Lupton, 
b. 1614, ancestor of Upton of Ingmire Hall ; 2. 
John, b. 1616, d. 1689, merchant in London ; 3. 
Anthony, b. 1621 (of whom presently); 4. Am- 
brose, b. after 1620 (of whom presently); 5. Rev. 
Thomas, buried March 6, 1693/4 ; 6. Hugh, “ sixth 
son,” living in London 1670, dead 1689; 7. Gil- 
merchant in London, died January or 
February, 1683/4. All of these sons, except 
Anthony and, perhaps, Thomas, left large families. 
the youngest, in his will, dated Dec. 11, 


1693, says, ““ Whereas I have paid my [fourth] son, 
Gilbert Upton, sundry sums, and have been at 
great expense for his education in Spain, I now 

ive him 500/, more.” Anthony, concerning whom 

c inquires, in his will (to be found in P.C. Can- 
terbury, 11 Penn)—written in dated 
May 8, 1663, codicil dated Seville, July 18, 1669, 

roved by his brothers Gilbert and Thomas Upton, 
» > 25, 1669/70—calls himself “ Englishman, at 
present [1663] residing in the city of Sivill, son 
of John and Dorothy Upton, deceased, late of 
Oton, near Dartmouth, where I was born.” He 
mentions his brothers Hugh, Thomas, and Gilbert, 
and his nephew Mr. William Champneys. He 
gives “ to Christopher Boone, of London, 500 reals 
for a jewel for my friendship for him, to my partner 
Benjamin Bathurst and my bookkeeper Joseph 
Gilbert each 500 reals, and to John Matthews, 
dwelling in Cadiz, 200 reals—surplus of my estate 
to go to my nephews and nieces.” He mentions 
neither wife nor child. He was buried beside his 
father in the parish church of Brixham, Devon, 
and the following inscription marked the spot :— 

Defuncti Cineres, ex Hispania 
transmissos, quinque fratres 
Totidemque Sorores, luctuosi, 
Funeris Comites, dolentes 
Composuerunt, eosdemque 
Gilb. et Tho, Upton, Familia 
Hirciecundz Arbitri, hoc 
saxo perennes Volunt. 
We have “quinque fratres totidemque sorores” 
because one of his brothers and three of his sisters 
were dead. 

The Ambrose Upton mentioned by Lac as 
deputy consul at Andalusia in 1689 I cannot 
identify so easily. One “ Ambrose Upton, mer- 
chant of London,” married Jane Wright at Oxford, 
Nov. 17, 1687, and had several children. “Am- 
brose Upton, of Hendon, Middlesex, Gent.,” had 
a daughter Mary, aged seventeen, who married 
Charles Vermayden, Dec, 20, 1667 (query, Is she 
the lady who married Henry Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk, and died January, 1721/2 ?). An “Ambrose 
Upton, of Oxford, Gent.,” had a son Francis, 
aged sixteen, matriculated at Pembroke College, 
March 24, 1624/5. Ihave some account of several 
other persons of the name. Of Ambrose Upton, 
son of John and Dorothy Rouse, I know but little, 
After his brother Anthony’s death he was called 
a “third son,” but I think he was always called 
“fourth son” before that. We know that he was 
dead in July, 1689, and there are reasons to be- 
lieve he died as early as 1670, oreven 1663. Had 
he been in Spain, or even living, he would pro- 
bably have been named in Anthony’s will. From 
his father’s will we know that his widow Mary 
and his daughter Arabella (unmarried, and pro- 
bably under twenty-one) were living July 22, 
1689. I know of no other children that were 


certainly his, He is usually identified (on what 
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authority I know not) with Rev. Ambrose, rector 
of Kilneebay, &c., who had by his wife Anna three 
sons: 1. Francis; 2. Ambrose; 3. Christopher 
Henry, ancestor of Upton of Glyde Court. Am- 
brose, the son, may have been the deputy consul. 
He married the coheiress of James Gledstanes, of 
Fardross, co. Tyrone, and had children. 

Mem., 1752, as stated by Strix, could not have 
been the date of the death of any son of Dorothy 
Rouse. It is nearly half a century toolate. John 
Upton, son of John and Dorothy (Rouse), in his 
will mentions “ my sister Thurler” (sic), who was 
- oes wife of Secretary Thurloe, referred to by 

c. 

The name of the Chevalier Repton, Knight of 
Malta, was not John, but Nicholas, Upton (see 
“N.& Q.,” 2™4S. ix. 227). He was not brother, 
but was uncle of Arthur Upton, who married Ger- 
trude Fortesque. 

I have in preparation a history of the various 
Upton families, and should be very much pleased 
to hear, by letter, from Lac, Strix, HironpDELtez, 
and all other persons interested in the name. 

Wa. H. Upton. 

Walla Walla, Washington Territory, U.S.A. 


Jeremy Taytor’s “Marriace Rivne” (6% §, 
viii. 187, 258).—No. 4 of Mr, Courrts’s queries 
may thus be treated :— 

‘* Hi dominam Ditis thalamo deducere adorti.” 
neid, vi. 397. 

“The others attempted to carry off the queen | Pro- 
serpine] from Pluto’s bed-chamber” is Davidson’s 
translation, barring the word Proserpine. Con- 
nington, on this passage, says that it was doubted 
in Servius’s time whether Ditis went with domi- 
nam or thalamo, He then says there seems no 
authority for the use of domina with a genitive 
in ordinary writing for wor, nor for the Greek 
Séorowa, adduced by Servius, and more to the 
same purpose. He takes the construction to be 
Ditis thalamo, and that is now disputed by no 
one. The Delphin note on the passage runs, 
“Ideo melius hic legendum putem, Ditis thalamo, 
quam Dominam Ditis.” I do not know in what 
way Conington arrived at his idea that domina 
is not used for uzor, Freund specially says that 
it is used as a term of endearment for wife, and 
cites this very passage, as also for sweetheart, citing 
Tibullus and Propertius. Myself, I do not know 
how it can be disputed when Ovid calls his wife 
dominam (Trist., IV. iii. 9). Taylor at this very 
passage cites two places establishing it — one 
from Catullus, the other from Martial. Suetonius 
in Claudio, xxxix., is quoted in the Delphin 
edition, “Occis& Messalina, paulo post quam in 
triclinium decubuit, cur domina non veniret, re- 
quisivit.” Here it is plain that domina stands forthe 
wife, and for neither mistress, lady of the house, nor 

Aéorrowvy is the equivalent in Greek, 


as Servius says, and its appositeuess is proved out 
of Pausanias, who calls Proserpine Séorotvy. 

5. “Though the sun hath drawn a cypress over 
him.”—This passage does not take the form of 
quotation, so we may assume it to be one of those 
phrases of poetical blandishment in which Taylor 
shows such affluent facility. It simply means the 
woman in her beart would believe him fair, though 
the sun had dyed him to an Aithiop stain, as, on 
the other hand, the male lover in Shakspere, 

“ Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” 
It was a lawn, white or black, supposed to have 
come first from Cyprus—the same thing as crape 
now, and, like that, used for mourning and sym- 
bolical of blackness :— 
“ La triste main de la nature 
Etend un crépe sur mes jours.” oltatre. 
And possibly the crespine, a head-dress mentioned 
in the Roman de la Rose, is analagous. It is 
commonly associated in all our old poets with 
blackness and mourning :— 
« Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow.” 


Winter's Tale. 
“Your picture—one half drawn 
In solemn cyprus, th’ other cobweb lawn,” 
Epig., 73. 
“ And sable stole of Cyprus lawn.” 
Il Penseroso. 
“ A smoky lawn. or a black cyprus.” 
Every Man in his Humour, I, 3. 
Crape was worn by highwaymen to hide the 
features. As Swift puts it :— 
“To thee I often called in vain 
Against that assassin in crape.” 
The phrase is equivalent to “the sun hath drawn 
a crape over him,” either by tanning or disguising 
him as a cut-throat, or as a sable-hooded mourner. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Worrte (6" S. vii. 348; viii. 54).—An old 
Sussex surveyor and valuer told me that a whapple- 
way was “a road which could be used for riding 
on horseback or driving stock, but was not wide 
enough for carts, &c.” 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


Cantinc Arms or Lorp Eomont (6™ viii. 
208, 337).—It is incorrect to attribute the arms 
referred to by X. to Lord Egmont, or to say that 
they were designed solely by Horace Walpole. 
John Timbs states that 
‘in 1756 Walpole and a party of friends [Dick Edge- 
cumbe, George Selwyn, and Williams] composed a piece 
of heraldic satire—a coat of arms for the two gaming- 
clubs at White’s (which was ‘actually engraving from 
a very pretty painting of Edgecumbe, whom Mr. Chute, 
as Strawberry King at Arms’ appointed their chief 
herald-painter), The blazon is Vert (for a “4 4 
three parolis proper on a chevron sable (for a h - 
table) ; two rouleaux in saltire between two dice proper, 


| 
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on a canton sable; a white ball (for election) argent. 
The supporters are an old and young knave of clubs; 
the crest, an arm out of an earl’s coronet shaking a 
dice box ; the motto ‘Cogit amor nummi’; and round 
is a claret bottle ticket by way of order.”— 
History of Clubs and Club Life, London, 1872, 
Hewry G. Hors, 


The design for the arms of the two clubs at 
White’s, drawn by the second Lord Edgecumbe 
and invented by him, Mr. G. A. Selwyn, Mr. 

. J. Williams, and Mr. Hor. ety og at 
Strawberry Hill, is as follows: Vert (for the card- 
table), on a chevron sable (for the hazard-table), 
two rouleaus of guineas in saltire between two 
dice proper, the chevron between three parolis at 
— proper; on a canton sable a white 

loting ball. Crest, an arm and hand holding 
a dice-box, issuant from an earl’s coronet. Sup- 
porters, an old and young knave of clubs (for the 
two clubs). Motto, ‘‘ Cog-it amor nummi.” The 
arms are surrounded by a bottle ticket inscribed 
“Claret,” in the manner of an order. In the Straw- 
berry Hill sale catalogue they are described as in- 
vented for “ Arthur's”; bought for Arthur’s Club for 
11, 2s, The earl’s coronet was intended for Lord Dar- 
lington. I do not think Lord Egmont can have had 
any connexion with the arms. H. S. W. 


X. will find an engraving and account of this 
satirical drawing in Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. 
p. 791. Nothing is said about Lord ont. 

CaLcurrensis. 


Sones Waytep (6™ S. viii. 329).—My father 
wrote two songs, which were very po at the 
time. One, to the tune of Yankee 
at the commencement of hostilities. I can only 
recall the verse, — 

“ As the war they did provoke, 
We 'll pay them with our cannon ; 
The first to do it will be Broke 
In his gallant ship the Shannon,” 
When Broke took the Chesapeake the author was 
designated by Joyce Gould, editor of the Naval 
Chronicle, “ the prophetic bard.” Upon the report 
that, at the time of the action between Lawrence 
and Broke, a good dinner for the captured Britons 
was being prepared on shore, it was said and sung, 
in nigger parlance :— 
“Yankee got dinner 
But himeelf to 
CaLcurrensis. 


I can give to Gen. Ricavup the songs that 
requires, and may perhaps print them in 
“N. & Q.,” as they deserve to be accessible. 

1. I have not only the five-verse song of The 
Chesapeake and the Shannon, to the tune of 
“ Yankee Doodle, dandy, O !” beginning,— 

* The Chesapeake so bold, 
Out of Boston, I ‘ve been told, 
Came to take a British frigate, 
Neat and handy, | 


but two others on the same gallant engagement of 
June 1, 1813. One begins:— 
“ At Boston one day as the Chesapeake lay, 

The Captain his crew thus began on : 

‘See that ship out at sea? she our prize soon shall be; 

"Tis the tight little frigate the Shannon.’ 

Oh, "twill be a good joke 

To take Commodore Broke 

And add to our navy the Shannon.” 

Four verses. The other begins:— 
“ She comes, she comes ! in glorious style ; 
To quarters fly my hearts of oak | "— 

the title being The Shannon and the Chesapeake; 
or, the Rival Frigates. The“ Abraham Newland” 
song, with mention of its companions,'I promise 
to give a week later. - J. W. Essworrs, 

olash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 

The fine old song on the fight of the Chesapeake 
and Shannon, inquired for by Gey. Rigav 
may be found in A Pedlar's Pack of Ballads a 
Songs, by W. H. Logan, Edinburgh, 1874. An 
officer of the Royal Navy tells me he has often heard 
it sung in the navy within the last twenty years, 
Also that the “Yankee ensign” taken on the 
memorable occasion by the “ Brave Broke,” used 
to be hoisted by his son, Capt. Brooke Middleton, 
R.N., on board the Gladiator “on Sundays,” when 
my informant first joined the service. 

Avex. Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col, 


The song with reference to Abraham Newland 
is, according to Old and New London, vol. i. 
p. 459, attributed to Dibdin. Newland was chief 
cashier at the Bank of England, and retired in 
1807 with a large fortune. His picture is, I think, 
still to be seen in the Bank parlour. 


W. F. 
Streatham. 


, Ricaup begs to thank the kind readers of 
“N.& Q.” who have sent him the words of both the 
songs he wished for. 


Device or Eacie anv Sow (6" §. viii. 168). 
—The great emblematist, Andrea Alciati, has in- 
troduced the sow into one of his epi (No. xlv. 
ed. Patavii, apud P. P. Tozzium, 4to. 1621) to 
illustrate the sentence “In dies meliora.” Above 
the back of the animal (which is ploughing up the 
soil with its snout) is the word “ Ulterius,” and 
countryman points to it with one hand whilst 
extending the other towards a hill whose summit 
is crowned with two columns wreathed with 
riband inscribed “Plus oltre.” The allusion is 
to the symbol of the Emperor Charles V. As the 
nature of the sow is to proceed onward with dili- 
gence, never turning back, but always — 
advancing in search of better things, the ani 
base though it be, may readily be taken as & 
symbol not unworthy of those who, having am 
object in view, strive for it with perseverance, Or, 
as the old saying goes, “leaving no stone un- 
turned” in its pursuit. In this sense the device 
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a winged sow appears to be neither far-fetched 
es hard of comprehension. Ihave referred to the 
Paduan edition of the Emblemata of Alciati 
in preference to any other, on account of the copious 
commentaries with which it is enriched. The 
eagle was the symbol of Roman power, and the 
sow, also, was the symbol of some small state, 
the name of which has just now escaped my 
memory. The sow in the talons of an eagle may 
thus commemorate a Roman victory. 
Aurrep WALttIs. 


Marcaret Lessamore (6 viii. 128).— 
Coton has mistaken the title of the drama about 
which he inquires, which is Pedlar’s Acre ; or, the 
Wife of Seven Husbands, Margaret Lessamour 
being the name of the wife. The piece was written 
by George Almar, an actor at the Surrey Theatre, 
at which house it was produced in 1834. I saw 
it acted there, and have the printed copy now 
before me. There is nothing in it to indicate that 
the story had any foundation in fact. 

W. H. Hosk. 


Joux Butiocn, ABERDEEN §, viii. 163, 214). 
—In the P.S. to Dr. Incresy’s reply to Mr. 
Vavcnan (p. 163) a reference is made to my 
father, rightly ascribing to him the honour of the 
“ conclusive restoration ” of the crux under discus- 
sion. It is but right to notice that Mr. VaucHan’s 
mistake of the name originated with the editors of 
the Cambridge Shakespeare, who, unfortunately, 
always refer to “ Mr. Bullock.” Although noticed 
in the Times, Atheneum, &c., at the time, it seems 
to have escaped Dr. Inctesy that the subject of 
his appreciative remark died on Dec. 17, 1882, but 
not before he had reached his seventy-eighth year, 
having been born in Glasgow Oct. 25, 1805. 

Jouy 


IIT. viii. 8).—The author of 
the little chap-book which forms the subject of 
Mr. Fkrer’s query is, no doubt, identical with 
the “J. S., Gent.,” who compiled The True Art of 
Angling, for other Little Britain publishers, in 
1696. He is to be found in various publications 
of a similar sort about this period, and Messrs. 
Westwood and Satchell think they have identified 
him in the person of “ John Smith, Gent.,” author 
of Profit and Pleasure United ; or, the Husband- 
man’s oan, 1684 and 1704 (Bib. Piscatoria, 

. 196). I believe this to be a correct supposition ; 

in The Universal Library, “ printed for George 
Sawbridge, at the Three Flower-de-Lys in Little- 
Britain, 1712,” the writer of the article on “ An- 
gling” concludes thus : “He who desires to read 
more at large of this Art of Angling, let him 
—y among others, the following Authors, J. S., 
t., his True Art of Angling; Smith’s Royal 
.” The latter was Simon Smith, who in 
1641 published A True Narration of the 


Royall | borrowed immediately, in the Tudor period, from 


Fishings of Great Britaine and Ireland, and was, 
in all likelihood, a relative of the John Smith 
who wrote The Trade and Fishing of Great Britain 
Displayed, 4to., 1661; and England’s Improvement 
Revived, 4to., 1673, which treats of fish-ponds, &c. 
Under these circumstances, the association of 
“ J.8., Gent.,” and Simon Smith (in a book printed 
for one of the “clannish” publishers of Little 
Britain) seems to me an indication that Messrs, 
Westwood and Satchellare right in their conjecture, 
and that Mr. Fret may also place the author- 
ship of his chap-book to the credit of one of the 
numerous family of Smith. Atrrep WALLIs. 


Foix-tore (6™ §. viii. 202).—Is the 
Finnish name of the ox-eye daisy, prest-krage= 
priests’ bands, derived from any such performance 
with the flower as this, to which I was lately in- 
troduced by a young lady of the High School of 
Truro? You take an ox-eye and a sharp pair of 
scissors; you snip off level with the green calyx all 
the petals except two, almost close together, so as 
to make a narrow white border; you take a fine 
pen and make eyes, nose, and mouth on the yellow 
centre; you have then produced an old lady in her 
night-cap, the two remaining petals being the 
strings; and certainly if you do it neatly (I do not 
wish to boast, but I may say that under my young 
niece’s able tuition I have attained perfection in 
the art) the result is most comical ; still it must be 
confessed that the two remaining petals are quite 
as like bands as night-cap strings. Mr. Jones 
of course does not need to be reminded that very 
much of his list is common to England and Scot- 
land—I hardly need give instances—and I have 
little doubt to other countries also. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Tuomas Bampripce (6" §. viii. 187).— 
Hogarth’s picture of the examination of Bambridge 
before the Committee of the House of Commons 
is in the collection of the Earl of Carlisle, but 
whether at Castle Howard or Naworth Castle I 
cannot say. It was exhibited at the British 
Institution in the year 1855. 

Ricn. T. Smarr. 

Bambridge was disqualified by special Act of 
Parliament (1729, see Hansard’s Parl. Hist. viii. 753), 
and it appears by a MS. note of Oldys that he cut his 
throat twenty years after.” — Nichols and Steevens’s 
Hogarth, vol iii, p. 91. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Sxettom vii. 413; viii. 357).—In reply 
to Mr. Jerram, I have to say that sk does not 
always point to a Scandinavian origin for a word. 
It may point to a Dutch origin, as in landscape, 
the Dutch sch being difficult to an Englishman, 
who likens it to sk. Skellum, as in Nares, was 
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Du. schelm, explained by Hexham as “a rogue, a 
villaine, or a wicked person.” The etymology is 
given by Weigand. The m is a noun suffix, and 
the root-verb is the same as is seen in E. skill. 
The original sense was a thing separated or cast 
away; hence M.H.G. schelme, carrion, offal, 
whence finally it came to mean a worthless fellow. 
See Weigand, Etym. G. Dict., and the remarks on 
Dutch words in the preface (p. xiv) to my Etymo- 
logical Dictionary. Watrer W. Sxkear. 


A Norra Country (6 S. viii. 309, 
356).—The ballad to which Mr. Bryrs refers 
differs little, apparently, from a well-known Scottish 
song, “John Grumlie,” which will be found in 
The Songs of Scotland, edited by Dr. Charles 
Mackay, (London, Boosey & Co., 1877), p. 216, 
and in The Book of Scottish Song, by Alexander 
Whitelaw (London, Blackie & Son, 1875), p. 464. 
The Scotch version begins :— 

“ John Grumlie swore, by the light of the moon, 

And the green leaves on the tree, 
That he could do more work in a day 
Than his wife could do in three.” 
The English version begins :— 

“ There was an old man who lived in a wood, 

As you can plainly see, 

Who said he could do more work in a day 

Than his wife could do in three.” 
A copy of the English version (without a name) 
will be found in Pretty Peggy and other Ballads, 
illustrated by Rosina Emmet (London, Sampson 
Low & Co.), a very pretty children’s book, enjoy- 
able also by “ children of a larger growth.” 

J. B, Fiemme. 

This ballad is reprinted in Harland’s Ballads 
and Songs of La ire, p. 9. 

CaRoLineE Fisnwick. 

Mopery Lerrer-writine (6" §. viii. 345).— 
I beg leave to endorse the statements made at the 
above reference. I frequently receive letters which 
are perfectly legible throughout, except that 
neither the name nor the address can be deciphered. 
How to reply to these is a most harrowing ques- 
tion. I also observe a growing tendency, chiefly 
in correspondents of whom one knows nothing, to 
exact immediate answers, regardless of the trouble 
they may cause. In particular, I would allude to 
the subject of place-names. I am often expected 
to solve the sense of a place-name, though it might 
cost a week’s labour to collect the old spellings 
and all the available facts. I find the answering 
of letters of this class is harder task-work than 
any book writing. A little mercy would be much 
appreciated. Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Aw Otp Frevcu (6% S. viii. 289, 313). 
—Middlemead is still to be found “on the west 
side of Moidon” in maps current to-day, ¢.g., the 
Post Office Directory (Home Counties), Essex, 1883. 


There it appears, where your correspondent Car- 
CUTTENSIS says it should be found, on the hi 
road between Harwich and Gidea Hall, Romford, 
It is a hamlet of Little Baddow, and under the 
latter title it is, by a misprint, mentioned in Lewis's 
Topographical Dict. as Little Mead; but under 
its own proper title, in a subsequent volume of the 
same work, it is correctly given as Middle-Mead, 
I am not disposed to accept Mr. Souty’s theory 
of the engraver’s mistake by a substitution of 
Middlemead for Mulsham, though, of course, I 
write with great diffidence in venturing to differ 
from so competent an antiquary. The only 
ground I can see upon which that hypothesis can 
be supported is that in 1638—not 1640 as Cat- 
cuTTensis has it—Mulsham and Middlemead 
were both the property of Sir Anthony Mildmay, 
but that baronet had a seat at Little Baddow then, 
and in that quarter of it known as Middlemead, 
as well as at Mulsham, being owner of a part of 
the manor of Middlemead or Middlemet, as also 
of Mulsham and several other manors in various 
rts of Essex. But Middlemead, otherwise 
idelews, had by 1638 become divided into 
two estates, each containing its manor house, viz, 
“Tofts” and “ Bassets,” each indifferently known 
as Middlemead. The former was then the pro- 
perty of Sir Anthony Mildmay, and that gentle- 
man perhaps entertained the king one night at 
his mansion near Chelmsford, conducting him next 
day to meet his royal mother-in-law at his other 
seat in Little Baddow. Perhaps a reference to De 
la Serre’s pamphlet might settle this, if the point 
be worth investigating, but I do not know where 
to get a sight of this brochure, inasmuch as the 
British Museum library does not possess a re 
In 1638 the other portion of Middlemead at Li 
Baddow, with its manor house called “ Bassets,” 
was the property of Henry Pennyng, Esq., who, few 
years afterwards, sold it to Sir Mondeford Bramston, 
third son to Sir John Bramston, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice (temp. Car. I). See Wright’s Essex, vol. i. 
p. 120; Morant’s Essex, vol. i. pp. 23,24. For 
these reasons I think that probably the engraver 
was historically accurate in assigning the meeting 
of Charles I and Marie de Médicis to Middle- 
mead—one or the ‘other of these two adjacent 
estates in the very locality he has apparently in- 
dicated. Nexo. 


Tue Tirte or S. viii. 107, 

155).—Victor Hugo, in the ende des Siecles, 
ts the following words into mouth of the 
arquis de Fanal :— 

“ Fais-toi belle; un seigneur va venir ; il est bon ; 
C'est l’empereur ; un roi; ce n’est pas un barbon, 
Comme nous ; il est jeune ; il est roi d’Arle en France; 
Vois-ta, tu lui feras ta belle révérence, 

Et tu n’oublieras pas de dire: monseigneur.” 
Ratbert, La Confiance, iii, viii. 
Ross O’ConngLt. 
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(6 vii. 287, 376).—In 1851 there 
was published, by Thacker & Co., London and 
Calcutta, Bole Ponjis, two volumes of humorous 
prose and verse, by Henry Meredith Parker. This 

ntleman held high office in the service of “ John 
Company,” and contributed much to the amuse- 
ment of society in Calcutta as a poet, dramatist, 
and amateur actor, until superseded by the dy- 
nastic change of government in India. His “ Bole 
Ponjis” of the Bengalees is our “ bowl of punch,” 
and here are the origin and composition of it accord- 
ing to my authority :— 

“Perhaps, honoured reader, you may have heard of 
the Punjab or region of the Five Waters ; pretty cer- 
tainly you never did hear, unless P ae have sojourned in 
British Asia, of a Punchayt or Jury of Five. But you 
have heard of Punch, the jovial and joyous drink, with- 
out either knowing of, or caring for, the great fact, that 
the name and the thing, which is also a mystical com- 
bination of the number five, came from 

* Where the gorgeous east with lavish hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold’: 
thus, however, it is. An old writer, one of the early 

rs to India, says that he arrived at a place called 
Sootanooty (now Calcutta), where certain of our coun- 
trymen, servants of the Merchant Adventurers, trading 
to the East Indies, managed a small factory; and 
‘There,’ he proceeds to state—I quote from memory, 
for I am ashamed to say that I could never in all my 
life keep a common place book—‘ There I did get huge 
contentment and delight; and more specially from a 
certain delectable liquor which was called “ Bole Ponjis,” 
a drink prepared and wondrously affected by the Moors, 
and the secret of which the worthy gentlemen of the 
Factory had won, being the best thing they could win, 
from the heathens aforesaid, Now it was surely a 
ink most curious and delicate, being made in this 
wise; that is to say, with two portions of the spirit 
called Rak or Arakky, and one portion of fair water, and 
one portion of the juice of the sugar-cane, and one por- 
tion of the juice of a little fruit, called in that country 
of Bengalla, by the Portingals and Moors, limboo, 
nimboo, or lime. Now truly this compound of five, in 
the Moors’ language, “ Paunch,” pleasant proportions, did 
procure for our company, at the Factory of Sootanooty 
aforesaid, mirth and jollity and great entertainment ; 
and I did mind to bear with me to England the secret of 
this excellent “ Bole Ponjis,” being, methought, as good 
and savoury as the tobacco carried by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Knight, from the Virginias, or as the tea which hath 
bow in our days been brought from Cathay.’ This, 
friendly or inimical reader, is the veritable history of 
the discovery, by civilized man, of that rare composition 
Paunch,’ Anglicé ‘Punch,’ the thing of five propor- 
tions : ‘ Two of strong and one of weak, one of sour and 
one of sweet’ (according to the old distich), so wonder- 
fully affected by the infidel Moors, its inventors, who 
cannot drink wine, and styled by the old voyager ‘ Bole 
Ponjis,’ being his version of what his entertainers at 
Sootanooty no doubt calied a ‘ bowl of punch.’” 


Foe (6" S. viii. 206).—I do not know how far 
in a southerly direction Mr. Lynw considers the 
North to extend. Fog is a word constantly in use 

I have —— it in my Glossary of 
“ 


Wapentakes of Manley and 


eddish.” In this I was correct in a limited sense. 
I gave the secondary meaning only. Since 
that work was published I have ascertained that 
the primitive signification of fog is the rough 
coarse grass of spring growth which is found in 
pastures ; cattle will not eat this unless suffering 
from shortness of food. That it is also used in 
the sense I have given in my glossary is proved 
by the following quotation from the Crowle Adver- 
tiser of October 19, 1878, “ Fog for 60 head of 
cattle.” In Miss Baker’s Glossary of Northamp- 
tonshire Words and Phrases it is defined as 
“coarse grass which cattle will not eat.” She, 
moreover, gives marks of reference showing that 
the word occurs in Moor’s Suffolk Words and 
Phrases, Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glossary, Forby’s 
Vocabulary of East Anglia, and Evans’s Leicester- 
shire Words and Phrases. Henry Hexham’s 
English-Dutch Dictionary, 1660 (English part), 
has, “ Fogge or after-grasse of hey.” 

I should be guilty of rashness were I to make a 
guess at the derivation of fog. It seems, however, 
improbable that an old folk-word like this should 
have come to us from the Latin. It is more in 
keeping with what we know of the relation which 
the Latin of the Middle Ages bore to other Euro- 
pean tongues to assume, at least provisionally, 
that fogagium is a Latinized form of some non- 
Latin word already in the mouths of the people. 
It may be well to note that Mr. Atkinson, in his 
Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, derives fog from 
the Welsh fwg, and that Jamieson’s Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language has fog, fonge, meaning 
moss, which is traced to the Danish fug, mossiness. 

The earliest instance that I have met with of 
fog in our language occurs in Morris’s Early Eng- 
lish Alliterative Poems in the West Midland Dia- 
lect of the Fourteenth Century (E.E.T.S.). The 
writer is telling of what befel Nebuchadnezzar :— 

“ His hert heldet vnhole, he hoped non oper 

Bot a best pat he be, a bol ober an oxe. 
He fares forth on alle faure, fogge watz his mete, 
& ete ay as a horce when erbes were fallen.” 
P. 88, 1. 1681. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In Derbyshire this word is in common and 
regular country use. Cattle turned out in the 
winter season to find a precarious subsistence in 
the fields are said to “‘ go a-fogging.” We speak 
of “a foggy meadow” in this sense; and if a 
farmer should desire to express his opinion of a 
piece of poor land he would probably describe it 
as “a coud, wet bit, full o’ nought bu’ fog and 
rushes.” Aurrep WALLIS. 


nt word fog in Yorkshire is generally used for after- 


Mopern Rosicrucians S. viii. 168, 317). 


Words used in 
i as 


the latter grass, aftermath, or 


—See Hudibras, pt. ii. canto iii. :— 
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“ As for the Rosy-cross philosophers, 
Whom you will have to be but sorcerers, 
What they pretend to is no more 
Than Trismegistus did before, 
Pythagoras, old Zoroaster, 

And Apollonius their master, 
To whom they do confess they owe 
All that they do and all they know.” 


Cuas. A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Loopetiine (6™ viii. 228).—Guesses as to 
the derivation of words should be sternly repressed. 
I will, however, venture on one. It seems to me 
not improbable that this word, which has now 
suffered such degradation as to be used for a loud 
noise made with pots and pans, has come down to 
the Marston Priors folk from the days when it 
was the practice of gentlemen to net partridges at 
night by the aid of what went by the name of a 
low-bell. An account of how this was done may 
be seen in a curious seventeenth century book by 
Gervase Markham, entitled Hunger’s Preuention ; 
or, the whole Arte of Fowling by Water and 
Land, p. 92. I have given a description of this 
extinct form of sport in a novel called Ralf Skir- 
laugh, vol. i. p. 235. My knowledge of the use of 
the low-bell comes not from books, but from the 
conversation of those who had known old men to 
whom this method of taking game had been in 
youth a common amusement. 


Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Wright, in his Provincial Dictionary, s. “ Low- 
bell,” has, “To serenade a quarrelsome man and 
wife. A Northamptonshire custom, resembling 
the old one of riding Skimmington.” The name 
is apparently taken from the bell used on the 
occasion. The Jow-bell was a hand-bell used in 
fowling, for allusions to which vide Nares’s Glossary. 
For cognate customs cf. riding the stang in 
Yorkshire, and riding the ram in Cornwall. 

F. C. Binxeeck Terry. 


Tae Jews Russia (6% S. viii. 287).—I 
shall be greatly obliged to Pexwirn if he will 
kindly let me know the numbers of the Revue 
Contemporaine in which the articles mentioned by 
him appeared, and also the name of the publishers. 
A letter addressed by me to the “ Directeur de la 
Revue Contemporaine, Paris,” has been returned 
by the Post Office with the intimation “ Adresse 
inconnue.” Epiror or tae “ GioRNALE DEGLI 

Eavupit: & Curios.” 

Padua, 


Dre Soryz (5" S. x. 513; 6 S. vi. 520; vii. 
114; viii. 173).—Mr. F. OC. Terry 
asks whether the moon is masculine in Surrey and 
Sussex. I think I may safely say that in Surrey the 
moon is feminine, and not masculine; I always hear 
the moon called she, although I have often framed 


insidious questions in the hope of pasiog ber 


called he by persons who had already in my 
ing called the sun she. As to Sussex I am not so 
sure ; but I think the same practice prevails there, 
Miss Busk, in her last note on this subject, 
states that my supposition about her supposition is 
“unimportant,” and is erroneous. I regret the 
error; and freely admit that any supposition of 
mine, about the general scheme of things or about 
Miss Busk’s part in it, is unimportant. Bat a 
man would have thought it hardly courteous to 
direct the readers’ attention gratuitously to this 
humiliating fact. A. J. M. 


Concorpance To Mitton viii. 229),— 
Guy Lushington Prendergast’s Concordance to the 
Poetical Works of Milton was not published at 
Calcutta, but at Madras, in 4to., 1857-9, pp. 416. 
This is the information given by Allibone under 
“Prendergast,” but under “Milton,” p. 1300, giving 
the same date, he says it was published in London, 
and compiled from Sir Egerton Brydges’sed.,6 vols, 
1835. It ap to be a much better and fuller 
index than that of Prof. Cleveland, 1867, which was 
based on Todd’s blundering Index, in which were 
found 3,362 errors. Cleveland’s, unfortunately, is 
very ill compiled, and should run to a work of 
double the size. To be useful, an index should, 
with each reference given, contain a few words of 
the context, as in Cowden Clarke’s Shakespeare. 
Under the word doom, for instance, there are 
thirty-two references. It is so operose to have to 
turn up each of these cases that, in the hurry of 
writing, you are apt to throw it aside unverified; 
had the context been given you could have turned 
straight to the required passage. Should anybody 
print a new concordance I trust this will not be 
forgotten. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Has Mr. Bricntwett ever seen the “ Verbal 
Index” appended to Cleveland’s excellent edition 
of Milton’s Poetical Works? The book was 
stereotyped and published in Philadelphia in 
1853, and reissued in London, with a new title- 

, by Messrs. S. Low, Son & Marston, in 1865. 
he index extends to 153 pages of small type, and 
is a model of care and accuracy. J. Drxox. 


Scratcninc Names rrom THE Famity Biste 
(6™ §. viii. 225).—Our Editor has started a 
instance of this from fiction ; I will follow with 
the twenty-fourth chapter of the first volume of 
Vanity Fair. . F. Warrey, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

To complete the literature of this subject readers 
of “ N. & Q.” will hardly need to be reminded of 
the scene in Vanity Fair (chap. xxiv.), where, 
after George’s marriage to Amelia, old Osborne 
shuts himself up in his study, takes down the 
family Bible, with a frontispiece repre 
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senting Abraham sacrificing Isaac, and draws a 
pen through his son’s name in the family re- 
gister written on the fly-leaf. 
Epwarp H. MarsHAt.t. 
List or Locatitiss viii. 223). 
—This list has already been published, with ex- 
planations by Mr. Francis Nicholls, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for January, 1862, and received 
further elucidation from other writers, including 
Mr. T. Wright, in the numbers for February and 
March. Scarcely more than half a dozen of the 
or characteristics remain unexplained, though 
the explanation is in many cases little more than 
conjectural. Cc. B. M. 


The curious list of English towns and their 
characteristics which Mr. Rocers has forwarded 
to you was edited by Mr. Francis Nichols in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1862, vol. i. p. 60. That 
gentleman added many interesting notes, though 
some of his identifications are open to question. 
Correspondence relating to it may be seen in the 
same volume, pp. 196, 341. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Scrise’s “ Verre v’Eav” §. viii. 167).— 
Your correspondent will find the information 
which he seeks for ante, 6 S. v. 293. 

F. Birxseck Terry. 


Avrnors or Quorations Wantep (6" §. vii. 
109).— 

“ That violent commotion which o’erthrew,” &c., 
can be found in Wordsworth’s Frcursion, bk. vii. sub 
jin. Henry W. Haynes. 


Ovr Numer. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Cameos from English History.—England and Spain, 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Fifth 
Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Miss Yonce has written many books, and we cannot call 

to mind one of them that is not interesting, though all 

are in some degree coloured by the theological views of 
the writer. There is, however, less of this partisanship 

—to use too strong a word—in these Tudor cameos than 

we have before encountered. In her statements of fact 

Miss Yonge is conspicuously fair; it is only in her 

estimates of character that we have anything to call in 

question. With the Puritanism of the sixteenth century 
we have little sympathy ; but it is hardly fair to speak of 
that form of belief as having “ twisted the denunciations 
of the Old Testament into authorization for every ima- 
ginable atrocity in falsehood and murder against the 
enemies of the faith” without also bringing before the 
reader's mind the shocking fact that forms of opinion as 
widely separated from Puritanism as the north is from 
the south taught the same shocking doctrine, and acted 
upon it with a fierceness which equals—it could hardly 


+ hee of persons like Sussex and the Regent 
oray. 

There are thirty-eight cameos in the volume. The 
earliest relates to the compact of Bayonne and the last 


to the follies and misfortunes of the Earl of Essex. It 
is not easy, among so much bright and powerful writing, 
to point to any one of them that is specially worthy of 
note, so very much depends on individual prepossession. 
We think the “ Siege of Leyden” is, on the whole, as a work 
of literary art, the most faultless in the volume. Those 
who are familiar with the late Mr. Motley’s graphic 
word picture will not find much that is new, but t 
will be pleased to hear the heroic tale retold. “ The 
resolute passive determination” of the Netherlanders is 
brought before us in a way beyond all praise. The 
story of the rising in the North is told most excellently. 
It was the last time that a portion of the baronage of 
England pitted itself against the Crown. The fall of the 
great houses of Percy and Nevil produced a change in 
the whole character of the North which we cannot 
believe would ever have taken place if wiser counsels 
had prevailed, or if either of the earls had possessed the 
military capacity of their great forefathers. Before 
that ill-fated rebellion the North was in thought and 
feeling almost purely medieval. When 
“The Percy's crescent set in blood” 


the modern era was ushered in, The crimes of the 
Duke of Alva and the maddest of the French revolutionary 
fanatics find a horrible parallel in the doings of the 
royal agents when the insurrection was over. The 
vengeance was terrible and complete. In two days 
“sixty-six persons were hung in Durham alone; gibbets 
studded the country. In some places every fifth man 
was put to death, and the numbers were so large that 
trial by jury could only be allowed to the gentlemen.” Miss 
Yonge does not point it out, but there is no doubt that 
the reason why trial by jury was allowed to those of 
gentle blood was to ensure the confiscation of their 
estates. Had they been put to death by martial law 
forfeiture would not have followed. Very few of the 
gentry, except the prime movers, whom it was impossible 
to spare, were put to death. The Earl of Sussex, writing 
to Sir George Bowes as to the executions that were to 
take place, says, ‘Ye may not execute eny that hathe 
frehoids, or noted welthye, for so is the Quene’s Majesties 
pleiser, by her specyall comandment.” We doubt 
whether the annals of any civilized land contain a more 
revolting order. The rich were to be spared, the poor, 
who had followed their leadera with dog-like fidelity, 
were to suffer without mercy. The letter may be seen 
in full in the Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569, a book 
published anonymously by Sir Cuthbert Sharpe in 1849. 
Miss Yonge’s estimate of the character of Mary of Scot- 
land is fair and just, 


The Genesis of a New England State—Connecticut. By 
Alexander Johnston, A.M. “ Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies.” (Baltimore, published by the University.) 

We looked out with no little curiosity in perusing this 

interesting essay for something that we could lay hold 

of in the shape of “Blue Laws.” But they seem, like 
the snakes in Iceland, conspicuous by their absence ; 
and the nearest approach we can make to this celebrated 
code (equally celebrated whether actual or imaginary) 
is the fact, which clearly appears from Mr. Johnston’s 
account, of the strongly Theocractic attitude of New 

Haven—which was not united with Connecticut till 

1664—and that in April, 1644, the “ Laws of God, as 

they were delivered by Moses” were adopted by the 

General Court of New Haven as the criminal code of 

Commonwealth. Has not the “somber tone” (as our 

Johns Hopkins friends write it) of New Haven 
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Theocracy been saddled upon Connecticut? Mr. John- 
ston himself draws a very clear distinction between the 
free town community system of Connecticut and the 
“ centralized Theocracy” at which New Haven aimed. 
The story of these early Anglo-American communities, 
reproducing in so many points the early history of the 
mother country, is well worth studying. And, so far as 
we have been able to judge from the specimens sent to 
us, the Johns Hopkins University deserves the thanks of 
students on both sides of the Atlantic for its carefully 
planned and well executed series of studies in historical 
and political science. 

(1) The Elephant's Ball. The Lion's Masquerade. 
(3) The Butterfly’s Ball. (4) The Peacock at Home. 
(Griffith & Farran. 

in republishing in facsimile Nos, 1 to 4 of “ Harris's 

Cabinet,” Messrs, Griffith & Farran render a service 

to antiquaries as well as bibliophiles. These interestin 

toy books have already become curiosities, and as suc 

have been the subject of frequent allusions in “ N. & Q.” 

Those who are unable to possess the originals may well 

content themselves with the reprints, which leave 

nothing to be desired. The introductions of Mr. Charles 

Welsh supply all needful aud much interesting in- 

formation. 


Lancashireand Cheshire Antiquarian Notes (No.1, S8ept., 
1883), edited by our correspondent Mr. W. D. Pink, and 
printed at the Leigh Chronicle office, starts this autumn 
asa new vehicle for the preservation of historical and 
antiquarian matter relating to two counties which con- 
tain many historic families and not a few zealous anti- 
ao The Hoghtons of Hoghton, Brettarghs of 

rettargh Hoult, and other old names, furnish the 
subject-matter of some of the early notes, while the 
folk-lore is taken in hand by Mr. Robert Holland, who 
commences an interesting series on the “ Old Sayings, 
Customs, and Superstitions of a Cheshire Farm,"’ Mr. 
Pink’s undertaking is all the more welcome owing to 
the recent conclusion of the good work carried out by 
Mr. Rose in the Lancashire and Cheshire Genealogical 
Notes, reprinted by him from the Leigh Chronicle. 


In their “ Vellum-Parchment Shilling Series ” Messrs. 
Field & Tuer include a facsimile reprint of Round about 
our Coal Fire; Christmas Entertainments Illustrated 
with many Diverting Cuts. The original is now, it is 
stated, worth twice its weight in gold. Very quaint and 
curious is the matter, and the reprint constitutes a 
desirable possession. In the same series appears the 
second part of the amusing Znglish as She is Spoke. 


Tue collection of English Lyrics added by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co, to their “ Parchment Library " is pro- 
bably the amplest as well as the prettiest work in its class 
in existence. A larger share might be accorded George 
Wither and Andrew Marvell, and a few other changes 
might with advantage be made. Where, however, a 
selection is so excellent in the main, and so compre- 
hensive, to hint of shortcomings is ungenerous. 


Onz more has to be added to the large list of de- 
scendants of “ N. & Q.” The first number of the Panjab 
Notes and Queries has been published at Allahabad. It 
is promoted by a number of officers, and is edited by 
Capt. Richard Temple. A periodical of this nature 
should glean much curious and valuable information 
concerning Indian customs and antiquities. 

Tue prospectus of the Oxford Historical Society has 
been issued. Abundant materials illustrative of the his- 
tory of the University and City of Oxford remain — 
lished, or in forms that are practically inaccessible. 


aim of the Society is to publish these, to re-edit Antonya 
Wood, and to follow out in all respects the principles 
suggested by the late John Richard Green. @ list of 
council, resident and non-resident, is headed by the Duke 
of Albany, and includes many distinguished names. The 
subscription is to be one guinea. 

A serizs of papers on the “ History and Antiquities of 
the House of Lords,” by Mr. J. Gairdner, Mr. J, H, 
Round, Miss Toulmin Smith, and Mr. J. 8. Udal, will 
appear in the Antiquary for next year. 

Mr, James Hriton is engaged on a second volume of 
ne which is to be published by Mr. Elliot 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


E. P. (Wolferston).—The lines you send are met with 
in an imitation of Horace by Thackeray. They are part of 
a free rendering of the ode Ad Puerum, lib. i, Carm. 38, 
commencing— 

“ Persicos odi, puer, apparatus.” 
The true reading of the line you advance is— 
“ But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 
1 prithee get ready at three ; 
Have it smoking and tender and juicy, 
And what better meat can there be!” 

W. H. H. R. (“ Epitaph”).—The epitaph you send 
is one of the most familiar on gravestones of a certain 
age. lt appears in the Festoon, ed. 1767, but is probably 
a century earlier in date. See Dodd's Zpigrammatists, 
p. 527, and “ N. & Q.,” passim, 

W. T. (“Plato wearing Earrings”).—An elaborate 
article on earrings, introducing the quotations you 
advance and many others, and dealing with people of 
distinction in all ages who wore earrings, will be found 
5'4 8. viii. 361-4. It is from the pen of M. L. Barbé. 

C.—The edition of Sophocles published under the care 
of Gul. Canter by Plantin, of Antwerp, is worth a few 
shillings, five at the outsid Sub t editions, such 
as that you name, have no intrinsic or commercial value. 

F. N. (“ The Devil's Walk”).—It would have been 
accurate to sey that the poem had been claimed for 
Porson. This was what we intended to convey, 
failed, as you point out, to express. 

Cc. W. (“ Bloody ca unsavoury word has been 
fully discussed in “ N. & Q,” 8. xii, 324, 5% 8. 
vols, i., ii., and vii, 

W. J. address of the Archzo- 
logical Institute is Oxford Mansions, Oxford Street, W. 

J. D.—Received, and will appear in its turn. 

J. E. (“Songs Wanted ”),—Received with thanks, and 
forwarded to 

J. P. Eanwaxer (“ Giddy Gadbye ”).—No such com- 
munication has been received. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
te this rule we can make no exception. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 
NEW “STANDARD” EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-six Volumes, large 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 


This Edition is being printed from new type, on fine paper. It will include some of Mr, 
Thackeray's writings which have not before been collected, with many additional illustrations; and, 
with the exception of the édition de luxe, it will be the largest and handsomest edition that has been 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE READY:— 


published, 
VANITY FAIR. Vol. L 


VANITY FAIR. Vol. IL. 


And a New Volume will be issued on the Ist of each succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series, 


Now ready, Second Edition, imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John 


MARSHALL, F.R.S. F_R.C.8., Professor of Anatomy Royal Academy 
of Arts, late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of De- 
sign, South Kensington, Professor of Surgery in University College. 
Illustrated by 220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. 8. Cuthbert, 
engraved by George Nicholls & Co. 

Now ready, royal 8vo. 21s. 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part Il. By. 


CHARLES MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B. F.C.S., Master of Surgery, 
Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine at the London 
Hospital, Official Analyst to the Home Office, Medical Officer of 
Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical Officer of Health 
Public Analyst for the City of Tonken, 28 


The MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTH- 
DAY BOOK. Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. 
Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, with Photo- 
graph, small 4to. 6d. 

**A handsome volume, which will no doubt prove acceptable to many 
of the poet's admirers. The extracts are chosen entirely from the 


writer's verse, and, as they are arranged by Miss Eleanor Arnold, the | 


‘book may be supposed to have Mr. Arnold's sanction.''—Atheneum. 


A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld 
—Miss Edgeworth— Mrs. Ovie—Miss Austen. By Miss THACKERAY 
(Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). Essays reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magezine. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 

“Mrs. Richmond Ritchie's sketches of her four Sibyls are 


personal | 
Nobody is, perhaps, more fitted to treat them 
sympathetically than Mrs. Kitchie, and we need hardly say that she has | 


touched the lights and the shadows with a pea which is at once delicate 
and discriminating. "—Seturday Review. 
sae. EDITION, ABRIDGED, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA. An 


Essay towards the Better Comprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and 
Captivity. Epitomized from ‘The Merv Oasis.’ By EDMOND 
O'DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. With a 
Portrait, crown Svo. Gs 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. 
Reing Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. To which are added Pour- 
teen Original Letters from J. 8. Mill, never before published. Edited 
by HORACE N. PYM. With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in 
the ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Author of ‘ The Renaissance in Italy, &c. Demy 5vo. 

[Ln the press. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
—The I An U al Grievance—Eeee, 
vertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at Btea— 
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